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a, IMERICANS have become accustomed to con- 
sider the Fourth of July, or Independence 
Day, as the birthday of the Republic; and 
so it is, in a sense. But the fact should not 
be forgotten that though the Declaration of 
mwa hed was adopted July 4, 1776, seven years 


of war were needed to make independence real. Nor 


ought any American to forget that the most critical period 
of the in American history was that between the treaty of 
peace, Sept. 3, 1783, and the beginning of the new 

|| government, under the Constitution, April 30, 1789. 
@ One of America’s greatest constitutional lawyers has 
B rthd referred to the adoption of the Constitution and the 
1 ay formation of the government under it as a “‘still more 
glorious triumph in the cause of liberty even than that 
| by which we were separated from the parent country.” 
h It is, therefore, on substantial grounds that Constitu- 
of t e ‘(| tion Week and the Birthday of the Constitution are 
observed. The delegates to the convention that framed 
the Constitution met in Philadelphia May 14, 1787, 
( , ) ) but it was not until May 25 that a majority of the 
onstitution States was represented. The delegates wrestled with 
the problems of government until Sept. 17, 1787, when 
they adopted the Constitution. It could, however, by 
its own terms become effective only when ratified by 


nine States, and the ninth State, New Hampshire, did 
not ratify until June 21, 1788. Almost a year more 


























passed before the new government began to function, 
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April 30, 1789. 

No other period of American history will more richly repay study than the interval between the treaty of peace and 
the beginning of the new government. It is with the hope that Americans will give some study to the history of their 
country and to the principles of its basic law that the week in which the Constitution’s birthday falls is set aside annually 
for formal observance. If July 4 is to be observed as the Nation’s Birthday, it is quite appropriate that Sept. 17 should 
be observed as the Birthday of the Constitution. 

The Constitution was ratified unanimously by only three States; it was ratified by substantial majorities by only four; 
and in the other six States it was ratified by only small majorities. ~ Alluding to the difficulties attending its ratification 
Judge Story has said: ‘“‘It teaches us how slowly even adversity brings the mind to a due sense of what political wisdom 
requires. It teaches us how liberty itself may be lost when men are found ready to hazard its permanent blessings 
rather than submit to the wholesome restraints which its permanent security demands.’’ Only by a study of the Consti- 
tution itself and of the history of its framing can citizens come to a proper appreciation of that great charter of their 
liberties, and its significance to every American is such as to inspire as a matter of purely personal and selfish interest 
a desire to know more about it and understand it better. Let him observe Constitution Week in seeking that knowledge 
and understanding. 
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The Marvel of Aerial 
Timber Land Photographs 


They are actual reproductions of what the eye 
sees. 

They present the facts—eliminate misconcep- 
tion. 

They bring to the executive’s desk the forest 
property in miniature. 

They are not expensive—considering the cost 
they are almost’ indispensable. 





The combined services of Fairchild Aerial 
Surveys, Inc. and James D. Lacey & Co. bring 
to timber owners the highest development in 
aerial forest photography and its interpretation 
from a timber standpoint. 


James D. LA C E Ya Co. 


Timber Land Factors 
Established 1880 


CHICAGO NEW YORK SEATTLE 
231 So. LaSalle St. 350 Madison Ave. 626 Henry Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS JACKSONVILLE 

Pere Marquette Bldg. Barnett Natl. Bank Bldg. 
MONTREAL MEMPHIS VANCOUVER 
Castle Bldg. First Natl. Bank Bldg. Vancouver Block. 
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“MOYIE’ White Spruce 
Like Old-Time White Pine 


Sold by hundreds of dealers who sold Old-Time 
White Pine. Preferred by hundreds of contractors, 


carpenters and builders who swore by Old- Time 
White Pine. 


A truly wonderful wood for siding, mouldings, 
finish, casing, base, ceiling, lath, etc. Graded like 


White Pine. Regraded after milling. 
hog Send for whittling sample and 


A) see what “‘Moyie’’ Spruce is like. 
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B C SPRUCE MILLS, LIMITED 
LUMBERTON, B. C. 








Send all inquiries and orders to 


SAMUEL L. BOYD, American Sales Representative 
828 Plymouth Building, 





Minneapolis, Minn. 























OREGON AND STODDARD SALES ComMPANY 
PONDOSA PINE PRODUCTS 


CONTRACTUAL DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


OREGON LUMBER CO. 


Mills at 
BAKER AND BATES, OREGON 


ANNUAL CAPACITY, 100,000,000 FEET 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
5619 Grand Central Terminal 
G. E. STODDARD 
District Sales Manager 
J. F. McCARTHY 
Representative 


R. J. McCORMICK 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


LEON B. STODDARD 


Sales Manager 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


BAKER, OREGON 


STODDARD LUMBER Co. 


Mills at 
BAKER AND PONDOSA, OREGON 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVES: 
GEDDES & ALDOM 
Denver, Colo. 
HAWKEYE LUMBER AGENCY 
Sioux City, lowa 
HOWARD MORTENSEN 
401 Higley Bidg. 

Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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Backing a Guaranty With Cash 


HROUGHOUT the lumber industry for a number of years the 
© sentiment in favor of amicable adjustment of differences has 

been growing. Arbitration already has become pretty well 
recognized as a means of achieving justice in the event of contro- 
versies. Improved inspection and trade- and grade-marking have 
contributed much toward lubricating the channels of trade. A 
further step designed to inspire confidence and to insure equitable 
adjustment when differences occur has been taken by the Roofer 
Manufacturers’ Club, as related elsewhere in this paper. The club 
announces that it has deposited in a bank a fund sufficient to pay 
for five years all claims made against its members and affirmed by 
the decisions of arbitrators. 

In accordance with a rule formulated by the Roofer Manufac- 
turers’ Club, every sale by a member is made subject to draft for 
98 percent of the amount of the invoice. As this may mean pay- 
ment practically in full in advance of arrival and delivery of the 
shipment, wholesalers have felt that the rule imposed hardships 
upon them. The club provides for adjustment of disputes by arbi- 
tration, but it remained for the organization as a unit to assume an 
obligation to pay every claim against its members when validated 
by an arbitral award. 

At first view the cash guaranty made by the association may 
appear to be merely a measure for protecting the purchaser. The 
fact is that it probably will prove to be a means of raising the 
standards of the membership. There ean be no doubt that public 
sentiment is the most powerful influence in enforcing standards of 
ethics that have the sanction of a social group. It may be readily 
granted that the great majority of lumbermen and other business 
men are straightforward in the conduct of their business, and it is 
the organized or at least the united sentiment of this majority that 
makes practicable the conduct of business according to modern 
methods and in accordance with high ethical standards. 

Every move that is designed to put the merchandising of lumber 
on a higher plane operates to the advantage of the industry as a 
whole and will, therefore, be applauded by all lumbermen who are 
farsighted enough to recognize its significance. As already inti- 
mated, the lumber industry in its organized capacity is quite defi- 
nitely pledged to establish and enforce ethical standards that can 
not fail to inspire and justify the utmost confidence in lumbermen 
as well as in the product they manufacture and distribute. 





Lumber Industry’s Interest in Waterways 


T EVERY STAGE in the development of the lumber industry 
A water has constituted an important agency of transportation. 
In the eastern States and in the Lake States river driving 
of both logs and lumber gave a color and romance to lumbering 
that it retains to this day. During the heyday of Lake States lum- 


bering the Mississippi River and its tributaries largely determined | 


the location of mills and distributing yards, and undoubtedly Chi- 
cago owes its pre-eminence as a lumber market to the position it 
attained when it looked almost exclusively to the Lake States for 
its supply of wood. The opening of the Panama Canal and the 
movement of lumber coastwise and to foreign ports have been 
powerful factors in determining the trend of lumbering on the 
West Coast. 

Historically, therefore, it may be said that “lumber takes to 
water,” and for that reason all proposals pertaining to the develop- 
ment of waterways must have a special interest to lumbermen. It 
happens that all the major lumber producing regions are close to 
navigable water, or will be close to it when projected improvements 
to inland waterways have become realities. Oceans, lakes and rivers 
will provide connecting links between the great lumber producing 
and consuming centers, and since forestry is certain to perpetuate 
the present sources of lumber supply, the lumber industry must 
have a permanent interest in the development of cheap transporta- 
tion from mill to market. 

There can be little doubt that the United States already has 
started a program of waterway development that will increase 
rather than decrease in magnitude. The present administration at 
Washington is definitely pledged to such a program. It is hardly 
conceivable that a country so favored by Nature with great internal 
waterways, capable of serving its richest and most populous sec- 


—— 


tions, will fail or neglect to make them practicable channels for the 
transport of freight, and particularly for such bulky Commodities 
as lumber. In this development there will inevitably be differences 
of opinion and perhaps conflicts of interest; but no minor contro. 
versies, no regional jealousies and rivalries are likely to be per. 
mitted to prevent or long delay a development that means so much 
to the country as a whole. 

During periods of transition, when shifts in sources of supply 
and changes in regions of consumption are taking place there will 
be difficulties in adjustment; but as the development of waterways 
is a slow process requiring years if not decades to reach the prac. 
ticable stage, there is every reason to believe that all essentia} 
adjustments can be made without the infliction of serious hardships 
or losses upon any individual, group or region. Viewed from the 
standpoint of the lumber industry as a whole, including the pro- 
ducing, distributing and consuming branches, the development of 
waterways appears to be in harmony with trends within the industry 
itself, and should therefore be welcomed by lumbermen. 


Automobile Has Helped Home Building 


HILE THE automobile has been charged with being the 
cause of lessened interest in home building, and therefore 
of fewer homes being built, a broad view of the effect of 

this comparatively recent element in modern life leads inevitably 
to the conclusion that far more homes have been built within the 
last five, ten or twenty years than would have been built had the 
automobile not become so great a factor in the industrial and social 
life of the country. 

In support of the thesis that the automobile has caused loss of 
interest in and desire for homes on the part of the younger gen- 
eration, it is customary to invoke the flippant formula: “Born in a 
hospital, married in a church, fed from a delicatessen, buried from 
a chapel—no need for a home—only a bedroom over a garage.” 
Like many other smart sayings this one contains just enough of 
truth to make it wholly misleading. 

As a plain matter of fact, the advent of the automobile has been 
marked by the building of more and better homes. By providing 
cheap and rapid transportation it has created thousands of su- 
burban communities thickly dotted with homes that never would 
or could have been built on the more costly ground lying nearer 
the business centers. Unquestionably, also, the automobile has 
wielded a potent influence in fostering a demand for better homes. 
The beauty, luxurious comfort and elegance of finish of the modern 
car of even moderate cost tend to create dissatisfaction with 
squalid, comfortless and unsightly home surroundings. The con- 
trast evoked in stepping from a good car into a poor home is so 
marked as to jar the inhabitant of the latter into an ambition for 
improvement. If he doesn’t feel the contrast sufficiently, be as- 
sured that his wife and children will. After all, people spend more 
time in their homes than they do in their cars, and it is a poor 
stick of a man, or family, that remains long content with a better 
car than home. 

Then, too, when casting up the debits and credits of the auto- 
mobile account, from the lumberman’s point of view, it must not 
be forgotten that every car calls for a garage—even if it does not 
always get it at once. What statistician can tell how many billions 
of feet of lumber have gone into the construction of garages during 
the last twenty-five years? 

Consider, also, the homes that have been built by and for the 
workmen and other employees of the automotive and accessories 
industries. The imagination is fairly staggered in the attempt to 
appraise the tremendous impetus which the automobile has, in one 
form or another, given to home building. 

It perhaps is more than a coincidence that the period of wide 
spread distribution and use of automobiles has been marked by 4 
distinct advance in the standards of home construction, especially 
as regards interior finishing and equipment. In such items as in- 
terior trim, floors, doors, windows and frames, porches, built-in 
furniture and conveniences, fine woodwork, architectural beauty 
and appropriateness are much more in evidence than twenty-five 
or even than ten years ago. In fact, the average home in the aver- 
age community of today would have been outstanding only a few 
years ago. It is only because beauty, comfort and even luxury have 
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pecome so common in the moderate priced homes of today that 
these attributes pass unnoticed. 

What has been said regarding the automobile also applies, to 
some extent, to the radio, to fine furniture, to the electrically oper- 
ated appliances that lighten household labor, and to all the numer- 
ous other commodities of the luxury class that have been assailed 
as enemies of home owning—because, undeniably, the same dollar 
can not be spent for both purposes. But is it not true that all 
these things make a home more to be desired? In fact, there must 
be a home in which to install them or they are worthless to the 
purchaser. No one buys a piano to set it out in the street; or a 
radio to affix it to a telephone pole. These things are bought to 
embellish and adorn homes, and thus make home ownership an 
jdeal and a goal more desirable than ever. Look on the reverse 
side of the picture, and consider how little to be desired today 
would be a home lacking all those things that have loosely been 
called its rivals. 

Nothing is more certain than that the building of homes can not 
be increased by assailing the instrumentalities that have made 
the modern home more accessible, more attractive and more de- 
sirable than ever before. Rather should lumbermen and all others 
interested in promoting the building of homes regard as their 
allies all things whatsoever that raise the standards of living and 
make the home increasingly a center of comfort, culture and con- 
tentment. Things that are bought to be put into the home can 
never displace the home itself. 





Tobacco Smoking as a Fire Hazard 


INCE TOBACCO smoking necessitates the use of fire, the 
S vast increase in the number of smokers has increased the 
fire hazard. Practically coincident with the growth in num- 
ber of smokers has been a corresponding increase in travel, especi- 
ally by automobile. Smoking in railroad cars, buses and passenger 
automobiles has become so general that property along highways 
and railroad rights-of-way is endangered. Lighted matches, cigars 
and cigarettes thoughtlessly or carelessly thrown from open win- 
dows of cars and automobiles set fire to grass and other combustible 
materials and the fire runs to field, orchard, forest and even to farm 
and village buildings. 
The fire hazard has been so increased by tobacco smoking and 
travel that concerted effort is necessary to protect the property of 


residents along the highways of the country. The railway loco- 
motive long has been considered the cause of many fires along 
railroad rights-of-way; to the hazard of the locomotive has been 
added one that is hardly less and it may be greater—that of the 
careless smoker. Some railroads have posted notices in their pas- 
senger cars in some sections warning passengers not to throw 
lighted matches, cigars or cigarettes from windows; and yet burned - 
grass, as well as shade, forest and fruit trees abundantly testify 
to the indifference or neglect of travelers. 

Some of the forested States have enacted stringent laws forbid- 
ding the throwing of lighted smoking materials from cars, autos 
or other vehicles. California has enacted a law authorizing the 
board of forestry to designate certain forested regions hazardous 
and to forbid smoking and the building of campfires except at 
designated places. The lumber industry, of course, is especially 
concerned with forest fires; but as already indicated, property of 
all descriptions is endangered by the careless handling of fire 
which prevails among smokers and travelers generally. During a 
period of drouth in the summer grain fields have been swept away 
by fires; orchards have been destroyed, and it is not an unusual 
thing for rural residents to be called out to fight grass fires that 
threaten their crops 4nd homes. 

In this connection, it is only fair to say that some of the tobacco 
manufacturers have inserted warnings in their packages, and some 
of the match companies have done likewise, it is understood. But 
the carelessness or indifference of smokers is proverbial, and as a 
measure of protection for their citizens other States may be ex- 
pected to enact laws as stringent as that proposed in California, 
as follows: 

Every motor vehicle operated upon a public highway shall 
be equipped with a suitable container or receptacle for the dis- 
position or reception of burnt matches, pipe ashes or Coals, 
cigarette butts, and cigar butts. Said container or receptable 
shall be so constructed as to prevent the accidental escape 
therefrom of any matches, ashes, coals, or butts placed therein. 
Manufacturers and purveyors of smoking materials are the most 

persistent and enterprising of advertisers. The effectiveness of their 
advertising is well indicated by the increased consumption of smok- 
ers’ articles. There is no sign that their efforts to promote sales 
will be lessened, and there is every reason to expect that the num- 
ber of smokers will continue to multiply. The fire hazard will in- 
crease proportionately, unless means can be found to make smokers 
more careful with fire. 





National Forests Closed 


Southern Pine Association and the Southern 


Unsold Lumber at Los Angeles 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


PorRTLAND, Ore., Sept. 10.—All national for- 
ests in Oregon and all but two in Washington 
were ordered closed today to the public by 
C. M. Granger, district forester here. This 
order follows a serious fire situation. During 
the last two days flames have spread in forest 
areas at an alarming rate, smoke making fire 
lookouts and air patrols ineffective. The most 
serious fires in western Oregon are in Lane 
and Coos counties. At Port Orford a large 
stand of famous white cedar is ‘threatened. 
More than 1,000 men are fighting this blaze. 
Large crews are fighting the Lane County 
blazes, one of which is sweeping through valu- 
able timber holdings of the Dollar Lumber 
Co. near Mabel. 


— Reinstated in Zone One 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 11.—Division 3 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
handed down a decision in docket No. 21127, 
which, in effect, places Perry and Gross City, 
Fla., in what for years has been known as 
Zone 1, points of origin which take rates one 
cent per 100 pounds higher than Georgia main- 
line points. Perry and Cross City were placed 
in Zone 1 for rate-making purposes prior to 
July 20, 1924, following the decision of the 
commission in the North Carolina pine case. 
Zone 1 was modified somewhat and Perry and 
Cross City placed in Zone 2, where the rates 
were 2 cents higher than from Georgia main- 
line points. 

Complaint in this case was filed by the 


Cypress Manufacturers’ Association. Division 
3 finds that the rates assailed from the Perry 
group to destinations in. Buffalo-Pittsburgh 
trunk line and New England territories are, 
and for the future will be, unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceed or may exceed the rates 
contemporaneously in effect from origins in 
Florida Zone 1 to the same destinations. 

The carriers are directed to put the new rates 
into effect on or before Nov. 20 upon not less 
than thirty days’ notice. 





AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS rank first in export 
of manufactured articles, with a total value of 
over half a billion dollars. 


[Special telegram to AMERI-AN LUMBERMAN] 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Sept. 11—Unsold lum- 
ber at Los Angeles harbor, according to the 
report of Sept. 11, was 17,724,000 feet, board 
measure, twenty-six firms reporting. Cargoes 
arriving at San- Pedro the week of Sept. 1 to 7 
were as follows: Twenty-five cargoes fir, 
24,954,000 feet, board measure; five cargoes 
redwood, 2,123,000 feet; total, 27,077,000 feet. 
Thirty-two vessels are laid up. Building per- 
mits Sept. 1 to 7 were $1,230,635. Regarding 
excessive unsold items the total is so large and 
the assortment so complete that all items may 
at this time be considered excessive. 





Output Exceeds Orders by 19 Percent 


[Special teiegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 12.—Five hundred and seventy-one softwood mills of eight asso- 
ciations for the week ended Sept. 7 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion production aggregating 320,069,000 feet, shipments, 281,146,000 feet, and orders, 268,993,000 
feet. The week’s figures for production, shipments and orders follow: 


Softwoods— 


Soutwernh Pimms ABWOCIAtION ... oo. ic ce cccsccccssee 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 
North Carolina Pine Association............+.. 
California Redwood Association............e06. 


Pete, GOL WOOES sass cece ee cevedee casuals 


Hardwoods— 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 


cy. Pee ee ry 





No.of - 

Mills Production Shipments Orders 
151 69,247,000 60,345,000 62,604,000 
oe 166,169,000 148,161,000 146,181,000 
— 38 33,193,000 27,522,000 23,284,000 
ae 17 18,885,000 17,344,000 12,495,000 
a 9 8,466,000 7,664,000 6,654,000 
25 4,663,000 2,401,000 2,140,000 
100 11,854,000 11,397,000 9,526,000 
13 7,592,000 6,312,000 6,109,000 
o> (SSE 320,069,000 281,146,000 268,993,000 
198 44,534,000 38,755,000 40,132,000 
25 3,065,000 4,600,000 4,730,000 
.. 223 47,599,000 43,355,000 «44,862,000 
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Veneer Manufacture and Cost 


We are interested in obtaining data as to 
the cost of installation of a veneer plant to 
produce white pine veneers of low grade, also 
as to cost of production and any other data 
that may be useful to us. 


If you do so, we shall be glad to have 
you furnish us the names and addresses of 
manufacturers of this kind of machinery and 


also the names of a few concerns engaged 
in this line of business.—INQuIRY No. 2,364. 


[This inquiry comes from New Mexico. In 
response, the names of a number of manufac- 
turers of veneer machinery have been supplied, 
as well as the names and addresses of a num- 
ber of concerns engaged in the manufacture of 
veneer. 

The inquirer doubtless will find in the book, 
“Veneers and Plywood,” some information 
that would be helpful to him. This book con- 
tains chapters on machinery and methods of 
manufacture, as well as descriptions of the 
woods used for veneers and much additional in- 
formation. It is supplied by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN at $6 a copy postpaid.—EpirTor. | 


Source of Birch and Maple Dowels 


Do you have any file listing maple and 
birch dowel manufacturers? We have a new 
industry here that uses considerable quanti- 
ties of birch and maple dowels from %-inch 
to 1 inch in diameter. We have been secur- 
ing these dowels on a very favorable price 
basis from a distant State. Do you know 
of any dowel manufacturers in Michigan or 
Wisconsin and is it possible for you to give 
us the names of other dowel manufacturers 
that would be in a position to give us prices? 


—INQuUIRY No. 2,366. 
[This inquiry comes from a_ middle-west 
State. In response, the names and addresses 


of a number of dowel manufacturers have been 
supplied. The name of the inquirer will be 
furnished upon request.—EbpiTor. | 


Use of Advertising Appropriation 

I should like very 
me your comment on 
below: 

What in your opinion should be the adver- 
tising appropriation of a lumber company 
rated over $750,000, doing both wholesale 
and retail business? 

Granting that a large lumber company has 
a chain of yards, are not the chances for 
more resultful advertising greater when all 
yards are tied together in the printed sell- 
ing? That is, should not each yard share 
the same service for the bulk of the total 
appropriation, leaving a fair amount avail- 
able for local advertising ?—INquiry No. 2,368. 

[This inquiry comes from the South. It is 
believed that it is the general practice to base 
advertising appropriations upon the gross sales 
of a concern rather than upon its capitalization 
or financial rating. The most frequently men- 
tioned percentage of gross sales reported and 
suggested for a retail advertising appropria- 
tion is 1%4 percent. An investigation conducted 
by Harvard Bureau of Business Research, 
covering retail dealers in building materials, 
showed that those concerns handling lumber 
expended for advertising from .17 to .95 per- 
cent of their gross sales. No information is 
available covering advertising appropriations 
of wholesalers. 

With respect to the second of the two ques- 
tions, it is not altogether clear what is meant. 
If by the term “printed selling” is meant ad- 
vertising literature bought with the major part 
of the appropriation but used by the individual 
yards for local distribution, it is believed that 
when the communities do not differ greatly in 
character—such as language, standards of liv- 
ing, occupation and sources of income—such 
sharing of the costs would be appropriate and 
such use of advertising matter, should be ef- 


much 
the 


for you to give 
inquiries set out 





fective. This would be especially true when, 
as is evidently here proposed, a part of the ap- 
propriation is to be allotted to each individual 
yard for local advertising. It is a common 
thing for lumber manufacturers to supply ad- 
vertising literature to retailers over wide areas, 
and this method of advertising has proved both 
effective and profitable. The AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN has long supplied such an advertising 
service. 

Incidentally, this inquirer asks what are con- 
sidered the opportunities open especially to 
southern dealers. In reply it may be said that 
developments in that section are not only going 
forward on a tremendous scale, but that they 
are evidently destined to increase rather than 
to diminish. The South is making magnificent 
progress industrially, and its industrial progress 
already is reacting favorably upon all factors 
in the business and social life of the region.— 
Epiror. | 


Supply of Picture Frame Mouldings 


I should like to know, and perhaps you can 
advise me, where I could get some material 
ready-made for picture frames. I know there 
were several places in Chicago some few 
years ago, where this material was manu- 
factured, but I thought perhaps I could get 
it a little closer home. If you will send me 
the names of two or three manufacturers of 
this material, I shall greatly appreciate it. 
—INQUIRY No. 2,365. 


[This inquiry comes from Florida. Lists of 
manufacturers available to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN do not indicate those among the 
manufacturers of moulding who produce pic- 





ing in the section from which this inquiry 
comes have been supplied to the inquirer. The 
name of the inquirer will be furnished to jn. 
terested persons on request.—EDIrTor. | 





White Cedar for Closet Linings 


Would white cedar take the place in lin- 
ing closets if made up the same style as 
aromatic red cedar? Would it have any 
effect on keeping moths away?—INnqurry 
No. 2,367. 

[This inquiry comes from a lumberman in 
Michigan. As has often been stated in these 
columns, there are several woods not only of 
different species but of different genera that 
are commonly grouped together as cedar. The 
northern white cedar is in fact an arbor vitae, 
while the southern red or aromatic cedar js 
a juniper. The botanical name of the northern 
white cedar is Thuya occidentalis, while that 
of the southern red cedar is Juniperus Vir- 
gintana, It is the southern aromatic red cedar, 
of course, that is most commonly used for 
closet linings and for the manufacture of cedar 
chests. No information available at this time 
indicates the use of the northern wood for the 
same purpose. Sargent refers to the northern 
white cedar as “fragrant” and to the southern 
red cedar as “very fragrant” the inference be- 
ing that in general the southern wood is more 
fragrant than the northern. 

This inquiry is published to bring it to the 
attention of readers who may be able to sup- 
ply information regarding the use of northern 
white cedar for closet lining. The name of the 





ture frame moulding. Nevertheless, the names inquirer will be furnished upon request— 
of several concerns who manufacture mould- — Epiror.] 
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dition of the trade generally | 000,000 acres a 
the recent sale of cork pine by | timber. 


to. He writes: “On Thursday | est fires have 1 
last I sold my stock of Man-| roads there. 
istee cork pine logs, some 4,- | * 
000,000 feet, to the South | The 
Branch Lumber Co. of Chicago 
for $14 per M., being as much 
as I ever received for any lot 
of cork pine logs in Saginaw 
during war prices.” 
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73,711,114 acres; New Bruns- | little 
wick, 6,000,000 acres. In/|enough. 


Columbia about 110,- 
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David Ward may be referred | densely wooded, also, but for- 
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The Ludington 
the following as the prices paid 
in the mills where 
originated: Foremen, $4 
day; filers, $3.5 


$2; loaders and log truckmen, 


The red sash brigade is not 
this fall, and nervous operators 
are fearing that the supply of 


in an advance of wages in the 


and there will be pera 


Our Buffalo correspondent 
writes: “During the last week 
our lumbermen came _ together 
for consultation, the prime mo- 
tive being the unusual rise in 
lake freights, which has become 
serious enough to take some 
action about. It certainly will 
not do to sell our lumber at 
prices ruling during the past 
month and a concerted action 
being necessary, it was decided 
to advance prices all along the 
line to meet the increased cost 
of transportation.” 

* * 8 

The Mississippi River Valley 
Logging Co. held its annual 
meeting at Clinton, Iowa, last 
week. The following are the 
officers elected for the coming 
year: President and treasurer, 
F. Weyerhaeuser, Rock Island; 
vice president, A. Lamb, Clin- 
ton; secretary, Thomas Irvine, 
Beef Slough. The company 
will cut between 50,000,000 and 
75,000,000 feet of logs on its 
own lands this winter. 
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While the vacation season practically has ended, the 
lumber market generally has not yet begun to feel the full 
effects of renewed activity in the building and industrial 
felds. While an improvement in the general tone is noted, 
the market does not display the strength that had been 
hoped for and lacks the snap and vigor that characterized 
the lumber demand before the summer dullness began to 


have its effect. Reports of building permits issued and 
contracts awarded in August and in the first half of Sep- 
tember show a gratifying increase over those of the previ- 
ous month and in some sections have assumed almost 
record-breaking proportions, but taking the country as a 
whole, the building program has slowed down consider- 
ably. While new residential building has not kept up in 
a volume equal to that of the early part of the year, home 
modernizing campaigns in many sections have been effec- 
tive and have served to maintain a good demand for lumber. 


While crop prospects are less encouraging than they were 
a few weeks ago, the outlook in this connection is suffici- 
ently bright to give promise of a marked revival in build- 
ing activity in the agricultural districts. Buildings for 
grain storage, new barns, implement sheds etc., in addition 
to new homes and the modernizing of old ones all will help 
to create an active demand for lumber in the farming sec- 
tions and retail lumber yards in those communities are 
finding it desirable to begin the replenishment of stocks in 
order to meet these needs. 


*. *+ * * # 


In the industrial field the outlook is encouraging, 
although spot demand for lumber in that field is a little 
sluggish. There is considerable activity in the railroad 
building field, both in plans for the construction of new 
lines and in important extensions of present lines. There 
is in early prospect also a revival in car building and some 
important orders for new cars are being prepared for place- 
ment. Railroad earnings are at a high point, freight traffic, 
as evidenced by continued heavy car loadings, is at the 
peak, and the carriers are in favorable position for carrying 
out their improvement programs. Revenue freight load- 
ings for the week ended Aug. 31 were the highest for any 
week so far this year and also the highest for any corres- 
ponding week on record. The automobile industry con- 
tinues to display encouraging activity and its lumber re- 
quirements will be heavy for the balance of the year. The 
approach of the fall and winter seasons marks renewed 
activity in the radio industry, which is one of the large 
users of wood, while the furniture industry continues to 
show satisfactory progress. There are many extensive 
public projects, including highway and bridge construction, 
planned or under way, that will have a marked influence 
on the lumber trade and will have an important effect on 


the market. 
** @¢ @& ® 


That continued activity in the stock markets has had the 
effect of slowing up building because of the large amounts 
of. money -diverted to stock speculation that otherwise 
would have followed the accustomed channels and gone 
into the financing of construction projects, can not be dis- 
puted. Just how long this condition will continue would 
be difficult to prophesy, but in the meantime strong organ- 
izations are being built up to provide for the financing of 
building and these, with the building! and loan associations 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 60 and 61; 





will help to overcome this situation and the building pro- 
gram will continue to be heavy. 


Realizing that the sluggish summer demand and conse- 
quent sagging of the market could not be overcome quickly 
in the face of full production, lumber manufacturers in all 
the producing sections very sensibly have endeavored to 
balance output with demand more evenly than has been 
the case under similar conditions in former years. While 
this question of curtailment of production is one that has 
to be determined by each individual operator, a sufficient 
number of plants have been placed on reduced running time 
to prevent what otherwise would have been a heavy over- 
production. As the heaviest normal production of lumber 
is west of the Rocky Mountains, naturally the heaviest cur- 
tailment is reported from that territory. For example, a 
group of 301 mills in the Pacific Northwest, with an aver- 
age weekly operating capacity of 294,227,000 feet, during 
the first 36 weeks of last year averaged 205,352,000; for the 
same period this year, 204,599,000; while the actual cut for 
the week ended Sept. 7 was 190,000,381 feet. That this 
continued curtailment is in line with good economics and 
sound business policy is indicated in reports from a group 
of 218 mills for the week ended Sept. 7, showing orders 
10.84 percent less than production, while shipments were 
12.03 percent below output. 


x* * * & * 


Mills in the California district are slowing down produc- 
tion materially, according to reports from. individual oper- 
ating concerns, and similar reports come from mills in the 
South, cutting southern pine. One result of this effort to 
more evenly balance production with demand is that mill 
stocks are becoming broken and somewhat badly assorted, 
hence it is becoming more difficult for prompt shipment 
to be assured on mixed car orders. 


* * * * * 


While reports from important distributing centers in- 
dicate a noticeable revival in buying by the retail yards, 
it also is noted that most of this buying is of stock with 
which to cover immediate requirements and generally calls 
for assortments in mixed cars. As stocks in retail yards 
generally are smaller than they were at the beginning of 
the year any revival in building will necessitate immediate 
replenishment. In view of the quick deliveries that are 
now the rule rather than the exception, it is not likely that 
buyers will deviate to any great extent from the practice 
of purchasing more frequently and in smaller quantities, but 
there probably will be no further important price declines 
and the market promises more stability, with any price 
changes made reflecting greater strength and a better tone. 


* * * * * 


The hardwood market probably is showing more strength 
and greater activity just now than any other branch of the 
industry. Industrial consumers are filing their requirements 
for fall and the fact that many of them are coming into the 
market earlier than usual indicates that they have been oper- 
ating on a low margin of stocks. Both northern and southern 
hardwoods are in active demand and on some items there have 
been important price advances. The cypress market, too, is 
showing some improvement and the price trend is upward. 
Maple flooring is moving well and there is a better tone to the 
oak flooring market. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 83 to 88 
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Developing Markets For Lumber 


W hat National and Other Groups Are Doing to Guard Present 


TO FEATURE OIL DERRICKS 


Exhibit at Petroleum Exposition to Show 
How Wood Can Be Used 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 10—A model oil 
derrick—miniature of the 122-foot standard 
derrick—based on latest engineering data and 
built to demonstrate the advantages of lumber 
construction, will be the feature of the exhibit 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation at the International Petroleum Exposi- 
tion at Tulsa, Okla., Oct. 5-12. 

This model is 10 feet high on a base two 
feet square. It will occupy one of the special 
corner booths in the Science and Technology 
Building. The exhibit has already attracted 
considerable attention in the oil trade press. 

R. Y. Hanlon, field engineer of the western 
office of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, who has been especially assigned 
to functional work in connection with wood 
utilization in the oil industry, will be in charge 
of the model derrick exhibit. Mr. Hanlon like- 
wise will be available both at the exposition 
and afterwards to assist oil engineers in work- 
ing out their wood utilization problems. 

The model derrick is based on engineering 
principles developed in the recent research con- 
ducted at the laboratories of the University of 
California. Among other points, it was learned 
in these tests that a derrick leg made up of 
a 2x8-inch piece with five 2x10’s is superior 
in unit strength and in economy of construc- 
tion to a 2x10-inch with five 2x12’s or four 
3x12’s. This is one feature embodied in the 
model. The lower cost of this type of con- 
struction is expected to appeal to petroleum 
producers, especially in view of its assured 
satisfactory performance. 

At the booth with Mr. Hanlon are expected 
to be representatives of several interested re- 
gional associations affiliated with the National 
association. Those that have already indicated 
that they will have men and literature there 
include the California Redwood Association, 
the Southern Pine Association, and the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 

A new booklet on the Use of Lumber in the 
Oil Industry, published by the National asso- 
ciation, will be distributed by Mr. Hanlon. 
This will give bills of material and specifica- 
tions for both the 122-foot and the 136-foot 
standard derricks in addition to a list of 
grades and species available for various pur- 
poses in the oil industry. 

The special booth assigned to the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is No. 28 
in the Science and Technology Building and 
it is hoped that lumber representatives attend- 
ing will make of it a rendezvous or gathering 
place during the exposition. 

** * * 


Wood Passes Severe Fire Test 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 9—Some “time 
ago the fire marshal of the District of Colum- 
bia ordered the public schools to stop the use 
of wood-top laboratory tables on the ground 
they were a fire risk. The school authorities 
protested that such tables do not constitute a 
fire risk, and suggested the matter be referred 
to the Bureau of Standards for test. 

The Bureau of Standards made rather ex- 
haustive tests on wood-top tables, exposing 
them to flames from burners. It was conclu- 
sively proven that there was virtually no fire 
risk. While in time flames burned a hole in a 


table top, the process was found to be a slow 
one, fifty-five minutes being required for the 


Outlets and Create New Ones 


burner flame to work its way through a fac- 
tory built-up wood top. 

An interesting result of the tests was the 
fact that as a rule the frame of the table was 
not fired by the flame. When the flame was 
permitted to burn a hole through a table top 
it was found that the edges of the hole charred 
and the fire soon went out, the remainder of 
the table not being damaged. Even when the 
flame was permitted to persist until one end 
of a table collapsed there was no spread of 
the fire. 

As a result, of course, the District of Co- 
lumbia school authorities determined to con- 
tinue the use of the wood-top laboratory ta- 
bies. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation suggested the Bureau of Standards 
tests when the matter was brought to its at- 
tention by the school authorities. This illus- 
trates how the National association is on the 
alert to protect every little market for lumber 
against competing materials. 

“2 © © 


PUBLISH FARM HOME PLANS 


National Magazines Running Stories on 
Winning Designs; Books Soon 


WasHINctTon, D. C., Sept. 9—Farm and 
Fireside, one of the largest farm publications, 
with a circulation of 1,300,000, devotes an en- 
tire page of its August issue to the winning 
design of the Ideal Farm Home contest. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation meanwhile has arranged with the Bu- 
reau Farmer, official publication of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, to publish a 
series of articles over the next nine months, 
each article to be devoted to one of the other 
winning designs in this contest. For each of 
these articles the design used will be developed, 
both as to exterior and interior treatment, by 
the architects of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

Back of each of these articles—and this now 
applies to the publication of the winning de- 
sign in the Bureau Farmer several months ago 
—is a working-sheet blueprint, which illus- 
trates the details of construction according to 
the plan so thoroughly that any intelligent car- 
penter or contractor can write his own bill of 
materials and erect the house. These blue 
prints will probably be furnished to interested 
inquirers at fifty cents each. In this way a 
high-grade architectural service takes advan- 
tage of the interest aroused by the contest to 
provide farmers with the best architectural 
talent at practically no cost. 

When the Bureau Farmer concludes its series 
the articles will be compiled in the form of 
an Ideal Farm Home plan book, which will be 
published jointly by the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation and the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, and will probably 
be available at a cost of fifty cents per copy 
to cover actual printing expense. It is be- 
lieved every person who participated in the 
Ideal Farm Home contest will want a copy of 
this book. There were some 6,000 contestants. 
The expectation also is that thousands of 
copies will be purchased by others. 

This will be the first time, so far as known, 
that a modern architectural plan book has been 
offered to farmers. 

Retail lumber dealers will be especially in- 
terested in this project when they learn that 
farmers will be advised when working out 
their specifications and bills of materials to 
consult their local dealers. 


STANDARD FARM STRUCTURES 


Advisory Council Says They Would Cut 
Cost, Simplify Manufacture 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 9.—The firg 
meeting of the Advisory Council of the Farm 
Structures Research Survey appointed by Sec. 
retary of Agriculture Hyde, held a few days 
ago, developed the fact that manufacturers 
are handicapped by lack of information op 
fundamental requirements of farm structures, 
From existing data, which is largely accumy- 
lated opinion without scientific basis, it is dif- 
ficult to obtain actual facts. Furthermore, 
farm buildings recommended by various State 
authorities vary so widely as to type that man- 
ufacturers are at a loss to know how to meet 
the requirements. It is thought that if some 
measure of standardization can be brought 
about, at least within sections of the country 
subject to the same climatic and other condi- 
tions, the manufacturer’s problem would be 
greatly simplified and the cost to the farmer 
reduced. 

At this initial meeting the Advisory Council 
approved a program for the farm structures 
survey which had been worked out by Henry 
Giese, agricultural engineer of the Bureau of 
Public Roads, and director of the survey. The 
program contemplates a study of the present 
status of research as it pertains to farm struc- 
tures, and a study of a report of existing con- 
ditions, together with a plan for stimulation 
and co-ordination of research investigations, 
The director will make contacts with agricul- 
tural and engineering colleges, State depart- 
ments of agriculture, with specialists of the 
Federal Government, and with industrial and 
trade associations, in an effort to obtain any 
research data they may have as a result of 
studies already made. 

The advisory council consists of representa- 
tives of trade and agricultural organizations 
and of departments and bureaus of the Fed- 
eral Government interested in farm structures. 
The survey is being undertaken on the request 
of the American Society of Agricultural En- 
gineers. 

Frank P. Cartwright, chief engineer of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
represents that organization on the council. 
P. Quinlan of the engineering staff also at- 
tended the initial meeting of the council. 

It is pointed out that structures represent the 


‘largest single item of investment the farmer 


has aside from his land. In the United States 
this investment is estimated at $11,750,000,000. 
Apart from the features of beauty and _ har- 
mony in buildings, the suitability of farm 
structures to their uses is closely related to 
agricultural economic welfare. 

The lumber industry is much interested in 
this survey because of the fact that wood has 
always been the preferred material for farm 
structures, 

* * * * 
Following Up Live Prospects 

Houston, Tex., Sept. 9.—Secretary R. G. 
Hyett, of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas, recently sent out a bulletin addressed 
to all lumber dealers in this State, in which 
were listed the names and addresses of per- 
sons who had inquired of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association for various 
booklets on lumber and the home. Many of 
these had indicated their intention to build, and 
a number expected to build more than one 
structure. In the list sent out by Secretary 
Ilyett, 230 names were given on inquiries orig- 
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inating from 119 towns, Dealers were urged 

to follow up these inquiries in their respective 

towns, as it was felt that many of them would 

prove to be live prospects for new business. 
** * * 


Refers Them to National 


WasuincTon, D. C., Sept. 9.—The engineers 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation are flooded with requests from farmers 
for advice regarding various farm building 
and construction problems. This flood of in- 
quiries results from the practice of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation of referring in- 
quiries from its members to the National asso- 
ciation. 

* * *& * 


Handbook on Wood Framing 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 9.—Complete 
house framing instructions, covering graph- 
ically all details of approved wood dwelling 
construction as practiced by America’s best 
architects and builders, are contained in the 
newly revised third edition of “House Framing 
Details,” an informative handbook of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

“House Framing Details” is a reliable guide 
to the assembling of the structural parts of 
lumber buildings based on common practices 
which have been demonstrated and proved as 
well as on the results of recent research find- 
ings. Its information is imparted entirely 
through the medium of specially drawn details 
which make it a valuable source of informa- 
tion to the layman and home builder as well 
as to the architect, contractor, and carpenter. 

The twenty-nine pages of illustrating plates 
in the new book begin with methods of staking 
and laying out the foundation of a structure 
and follow through with framing recommenda- 
tions for every construction step until the house 
is completed. Three popular types of general 
framing, the balloon frame, the braced frame 
and the western frame are carefully illus- 
trated. Details under the three general types 
include such points as: Sill construction, gir- 
der construction, hanging of joists, cross bridg- 
ing, std framing, corner stud framing, brac- 
ing of studs, partition framing, porch fram- 
ing, framing for the floors, framing methods 
for windows and doors, roof framing, dormer 
framing, stair construction, framing around 
chimneys and fieplaces, draft stopping at gird- 
ers, partitions and sills, fire stopping. 

The present booklet is a revision of previous 
editions published in 1920 and 1923 for which 
continued demand has made frequent reprinting 
necessary. The new handbook may be secured 
by addressing the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, 702 Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. A charge of 25 cents 
is made for single copies. 

** * * 


Retail Requirements Increase 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 9.—The retail 
consumption survey tade by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and issued 
on Sept. 1 is an interesting and helpful com- 
pilation which shows estimated retail dealer 
lumber requirements for the second half of 
1929 compared to the first half. This survey 
was made in co-operation with regional lumber 
dealers’ associations. Dealers reporting a total 
annual volume of business amounting to 2,219,- 
023,000 feet estimate that their requirements 
for the second half of the year will be .2 per- 
cent greater than they were for the first half. 
A comparison made by 1,713 yards who did 
not report volume shows that these dealers ex- 
pect a 2.5 percent increase in their require- 
ments for the latter half of the year. 

In the New England States volume reported 
was 56,350,000 feet, showing an estimated in- 
crease of 2.1 percent in requirements, while .24 
dealers estimated that their sales for the sec- 
ond half would exceed the first half by 6.6 
percent. These reports ranged from a decrease 
of 20 percent to an increase of 40 percent. 

The middle Atlantic States, with a reported 
volume of 248,481,000 feet estimated -an in- 


crease of 4.4 percent in requirements, while 
reports from 124 yards reported a decrease of 
1.9 percent. Estimates in this section average 
from a decrease of 40 percent to an increase of 
more than 40 percent. 


The east north central States, with a volume 
reported of 458,392,000 feet, estimated a de- 


crease of .3 percent, while reports from 379 
yards in that section showed an estimated in- 
crease of 3.2 percent in requirements. 

The west north central States with a vol- 
ume of 514,585,000 feet estimated an increase 
in requirements of 2.3 percent, while reports 

(Continued on page 67) 


Lumber Opportunities in Oil Fields 


New Organs, La., Sept. 9.—Enlarged op- 
portunities in the oil development field for 
marketing longleaf pine, and other lumber spe- 
cies, are afforded in the increasing attention 
being given the beds of shallow lakes and 
streams in the Gulf coast region, it has been 
disclosed. Louisiana owns the beds of all shal- 
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Typical crew house for drilling rigs in the 
shallow waters and marshes bordering the Gulf 
of Mexico. This “club house” was erected o1 
southern pine piling and extensively brac:d 
against any possible tropical storm. The piling 
on the sides are bracing, not scaffolding 


low waters and has sold leases where explora- 
tion work with a seismograph and actual drill- 
ing have disclosed the probable (in some places 
proved) existence of petroleum deposits capa- 
ble of commercial exploitation underneath 
them. 

In drilling in the beds of these shallow wa- 
ters as-well as in the surrounding marshes it 
is necessary to construct a tramway to the foot 
of the derrick, in many instances the waters 

















Characteristic longleaf pine tramway and der- 
rick used to drill in shallow waters of the 
Gulf coast region 


being too shallow to float a barge alongside. A 
typical example of this work is shown in the 
accompanying illustrations. The tramway 
shown is of longleaf pine on pine piling foun- 
dations and the 122-foot derrick is also of 
longleaf. This tramway was extended above 
the waters of Lake Peigneur by the Jefferson 
Lake Oil Co., the photograph showing discov- 
ery well No. 1 which passed through 207 feet 
of sulphur bearing caprock. This tramway 


is 1,500 feet long and was recently extended 
800 feet further to a second derrick site. 
Eventual developments will probably result in 
a network of such piling and lumber structures. 
The extent to which this phase of develop- 
ment will be carriéd during the next five years 
is expected to be very large. Salt domes 
(which accompany petroleum deposits) have 
been located underneath extensive stretches of 
marsh lands and shallow waters bordering the 
Gulf of Mexico in Louisiana. One drilling 
company is credited with holding contracts for 
putting down thirty-one preliminary wells. 


Will Exhibit Southern Pine Derrick 


New Orveans, La., Sept. 9—An all-wood 
derrick of southern pine will be exhibited at 
the International Petroleum Exposition at 
Tulsa during the week of Oct. 15 by the South- 
ern Pine Association. It will be full sized, 122 
feet high, and is to be constructed to remain 
as a permanent exhibit. 

Care is being taken in the construction of the 
derrick in order to make it an example of ma- 
terials and workmanship readily available. 
The derrick is being built not as a model, but 
in the same manner which would be required 
if it was to be used in actual operations. 

Longleaf southern pine will be required for 
the heavy duty structural members in accord- 
ance with specifications recommended for the 
use of oil field operators by engineers of the 
lumber sub-committee on the standardization of 
rigs and derricks of the American Petroleum 
Institute. 

Engineers of the Southern Pine Association 
with those of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association and other lumber repre- 
sentatives here co-operated closely in the 
studies of the lumber sub-committee of the 
petroleum institute. Negotiations toward the 
drafting of standard specifications for an all- 
wood derrick have been under way for more 
than a year. Although such a plan has not 
yet been fully consummated, the southern pine 
derrick will embody the recognized principles 
of materials and construction which have 
formed the basis for the standardization plan. 

Timbers and lumber for the derrick will be 
grade-marked and trade-marked according to 
Southern Pine Association standards which are 
in accordance with American Lumber Stand- 
ards. By demonstrating the practicability of 
constructing a derrick with certified lumber, 
each piece bearing its exact grade arid source - 
of origin as well as in some cases, the species, 
the Southern Pine Association seeks to impress 
the operators with the availability of readily 
identified items for oil field requirements. 

Entrance of the Southern Pine Assod¢iation 
derrick exhibit at the International Petroleum 
Exposition marks the climax to long and in- 
tensive activity in the oil derrick field. En- 
gineers and representatives of the association 
for the last few years have worked closely 
with the oil field operators in attempting to 
assist them in properly fulfilling their lumber 
needs. 

By introducing the use of grade-marked 
lumber for oil fields usage, the organization 
has assisted many individual companies toward 
meeting their lumber needs satisfactorily. 
Failures of lumber as used in various parts of 
the derrick were traced definitely to the substi- 
tution of grades. The positive identification of 
each piece of lumber by the grade-making 
process has eliminated this practice in all in- 
stances where the certified lumber has been 
required. 
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tee of Longview, letters are being sent to 
members of Congress from the States of 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho requesting 
that representations be made to the supervis- 
ing architect of the treasury department to 
give more favorable consideration to the use of 
wood trim, sash, doors, frames, partitions, etc., 
in preparing plans for the new government 
building construction provided by House Bill 
613, Seventieth Congress, Section 2. 

The House bill mentioned allocates $300,000,- 
000 for the construction of new government 
buildings, and the employes’ group feel that 
it would be decidedly unfair to the lumber 
industry should the use of wood in the con- 
struction of these buildings be limited to the 
extent that it is restricted in the Department 
of Commerce and Internal Revenue buildings 
now under construction at Washington, D. C. 

There are thirty-five employes’ wood pro- 
motion committees now pursuing lumber trade 
extension work in the Pacific Northwest and 
the movement is growing very rapidly. 


Fires in Western Sawmills 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 7—A number of 
mills have been destroyed by fire in the Pa- 
cific Northwest the last week. Probably the 
biggest loss is that of the Beban & Mottishaw 
plant and stock at Brechin Point, near 
Nanaimo, B. C., entailing a loss of about $75,- 
000. A large amount of lumber is included 
in the loss. 

In Indian Valley, Idaho, the C. L. Jackson 
mill was completely destroyed with a loss of 
several thousands dollars. The Saddler saw- 
mill at Moyie Springs in the same State was 
also burned with a loss of about $9,000. About 
10,000 feet of logs was burned in this fire. 
The Milton Box Co.’s mill at Milton, Wash., 
burned Aug. 28, the loss being about $30,000. 
No imsurance was carried on the sawmill. 


California Retailers Merge 


San Drteco, Cauir., Sept. 7.—The Owen S. 
King Co., a retail sash and door concern owned 
and operated by Owen S. King, has been merged 
with the West-King Co., a new concern which 
has just recently built a modern retail lumber 
plant on Atlantic Avenue in San Diego, facing 
San Diego Bay and adjoining the Santa Fe 
Railway. At the same time J. Harold Peterson, 
well known Ohio lumber dealer, who dispos:d 
of his interests in the Hixson-Peterson Lumber 
Co. of Toledo, Ohio, last November, has ac- 
quired a substantial interest in the West-King 
Lumber Co. 

After disposing of his interests in Ohio tc 
W. L, Hixson, Mr, Peterson determined to lo- 
cate on the Pacific coast, planning to stay out 
of business for at least a year, durinz which 
time he would do some traveling. While he 
has acquired this interest in the West-King 
Lumber Co., he still will carry out his plans for 
doing some traveling, and he and Mrs. Peter- 
son will sail on October 10 on the steamship 
Statendan for a trip to Europe. They expect 
to return from Naples Dec. 1 on the steamship 
Roma. Upon his return he will .come direct 
to San Diego and take up his residence in 
Coronado, Calif., just across the bay. Mr. 
Peterson’s father, D. J. Peterson, also will txke 
up his residence in Coronado. 

Owen S. King, one of the oldest active lum- 
bermen in San Diego, and who for sixteen 
years was general superintendent of the Charles 
R. McCormick Lumber Co., will be general 
manager of the West-King Lumber Co. J. H. 
West, a retired oil capitalist of Oklahoma ‘and 


Texas, and Mr. Peterson are the financial back- 
ers of the new company. To a representative 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Mr. Peterson 
said: “The plant of the West-King Lumber Co. 
has just been finished, and has been in opera- 
tion only two months. In my opinicn it 1s one 
of the most modern up-to-date establishments 
] have seen on the Pacific coast, and is quite 
similar to those with which I have been con- 
nected in Ohio and Michigan.” 

The Hixson-Peterson Lumber Co., operating 
yards both in Ohio and Michigan, long has been 
recognized as a leader in modern aggressive 
retail lumber merchandising. 


What of the Commission Buyer? 


SEATTLE, WasH., Sept. 7—The current 
weekly letter issued by Roy A. Dailey, man- 
ager of the North Coast District of the Na- 
tional-American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, is devoted to a further discussion of the 
so-called purchasing agent for the retail lum- 
ber yards. Mr. Dailey’s weekly news letters 
always carry a punch, and this one is no ex- 
ception. In this letter he says: 


An eastern salesman, writing about the ac- 
tivities of a purchasing agency for retail 
yards, now operating in this section, states: 
“This purchasing company is a thorn in the 
side of all lumber salesmen here and else- 
where. We have spent considerable time 
combating their efforts, principally through 
showing our manufacturing connections how 
foolish they are to play with those people. 

“This purchasing company issues bulletins 
attempting to predict market trends and their 
action results in retarding buying long before 
it would normally occur. Even conceding that 
lumber should be merchandised in this way, 
there would have to be consideration given 
to both sides and they are certainly not play- 
ing fair with the manufacturer. 

“They are not hurting anyone much on 
common lumber, although they have shown 
the dealers all about underweights and other 
factors which affect prices. They, of course, 
cannot do anything with underweights on the 
Coast YET, but have induced southern ship- 
pers to sell f. o. b. mill. They have also in- 
duced some shippers to sell on wholesale 
terms with the usual wholesale allowance. 
The effect of this is to tie up additional capi- 
tal and cause longer delay in settlement of 
open accounts. 

“By selling any lumber through the pur- 
chasing agency, the manufacturer is acting 
against his own best interests and where 
manufacturers have direct representatives 
(or are working with wholesalers or eastern 
commission salesmen) they are only compet- 
ing with themselves.” 

From British Columbia comes the state- 
ment: “We find there is a swing against the 
retail commission buyer here, both from the 
mills’ standpoint and also from the custo- 
mers’. We know of two commission buyers 
who have lost their connections because they 
have been unable to deliver the right kind of 
material at the right time.” 

And from another source: “About the most 
amusing thing we have heard along this line 
is a novel scheme being presented to retail 
associations throughout the country by a 
coast ‘mail order’ or ‘direct to consumer’ dis- 
tributor who has been trying for years to 
persuade some group of retailers to buy him 
off to get him out of business. 

“Working through a third party, who evi- 
dently anticipates a fat commission out of 
the deal, he proposes that fifteen hundred 
retailers pungle up $100 each and turn this 
money over to him, in return for which he 
will cease his practice of poaching on their 
territories and (for good measure) will then 
do ALL their Coast purchasing on a com- 
mission basis. Can you imagine any sane 
retailer taking a ‘Brodie’ on this one?” 

After witnessing the many strange and 
novel experiments being tried these days— 
frankly, we can imagine most anything along 
this line, but still Lincoln was right. 


——— 


News of Lumbering on the West Coast 


Asks Congress to Use More Wood 


Loneview, Wasu., Sept. 7—On the initiative 
of the Employes’ Wood Promotion Commit- 


Mill Plant Reopened 


ABERDEEN-HoguiaM, WASH., Sept. 7.—The 
Michigan Lumber Co. on Sept. 15 will reopen 
the plant at Junction City which formerly 
belonged to the A. J. West Lumber Co, A 
crew of approximately 125 men will be em- 
ployed. Harold B, Anderson, son of Sam An- 
derson, of the Bay City Lumber Co., will be 
manager of the plant. The mill has been re- 
modeled and thoroughly overhauled. The plant 
will cut fir almost exclusively, operating with 
one shift, although another shift may be added 
later in the year. The mill was recently pur- 
chased from the Greenwood Logging Co. by 
the Anderson and Polson interests. The com- 
pany is incorporated with a capital stock of 
$200,000. The incorporators are S. M. Ander- 
son, president of the Bay City Lumber Co, 
and two of his sons, S. M. Anderson, jr., and 
Harold B. Anderson, Alex Polson, president of 
the Polson Lumber & Shingle Co., and his 
son Arnold Polson. Harold Anderson was 
formerly in charge of the Anderson interests 
at Cottage Grove, Ore. Reginald Anderson 
will be associated with the new plant and will 
superintend the log scaling for the Michigan 
mill and also for the Bay City Lumber Co, 
With its new machinery and improvements the 
plant will be one of the most modern and com- 
pletely equipped sawmills in the harbor district. 


Four-Year Contract for Shakes 


Port ANGELES, WasH., Sept. 7.—A contract 
for a minimum of fifteen carloads of Port 
Angeles shakes has been signed by the Mike 
Schmidt Cedar Shake Mill and the Creo-Dipt 
Shingle Co., of North Tonawanda, N. Y. The 
contract is for four years and, according to 
Mr. Schmidt, will bring a million dollars into 
Port Angeles. Many of the shakes are being 
cut from down timber by settlers. The shake 
mill also has thirty carloads “on the hook” for 
State consumption. 


Specializes in Cut-to-Fit Trim 

OtympIA, WasH., Sept. 7—Plant No. 2 of 
the Washington Veneer Co., recently built here, 
is now turning out cut-to-length, mitered-to-fit 
perfectly, window and door trim, which is 
meeting approval wherever it is shown. The 
mitered joints are held tightly together by a 
metal splice which is driven into grooves cut 
for this purpose. This factory-cut, exact size 
trim, fits perfectly when put together, and be- 
sides being better looking it costs less, ready 
to apply, than does the trim cut out on the 
site of the building it is to adorn. The plant 
makes all items of finish, moldings, balusters, 
door jambs and frames, and frame material, 
porch rail and gutter stock, besides much “spe- 
cial stock” which, when desired, is cut to exact 
size. At present about thirty carloads a month 
of finished material are being shipped. 

Fir lumber is used, much of it coming from 
the sawmill of the company at plant No. 1. 
Timber is secured principally from the various 
logging companies whose log dumps are lo- 
cated in or near Olympia, and, as this city is 
one of the largest log markets on Puget Sound 
and will likely occupy that position for many 
years because of the heavy stand of timber on 
the Olympic Peninsula, the plant has a long 
life ahead of it. 

The large storage shed has now been com- 
pleted at plant No. 2 and in addition to the 
items manufactured in the mill the company 
is able to include many other items to complete 
mixed car orders. Besides all standard pat- 
terns of uppers in fir lumber, plywood, lath, 
shingles and other wood products also are 
shipped. : 

The manufacturing equipment in the plant 1s 
entirely modern and efficient, and the arrange- 
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ela 
ment of it is such as to avoid back-haul of ma- 
terial. When the rough lumber is received it 
is piled onto kiln trucks and moves into the 
Moore dry kilns, after leaving which it is 
graded and placed in unit loads which are 
picked up by Ross carriers and delivered to the 
machines. Its movement is always forward, 
until it reaches the commodious shed where it 
is end-piled into stock or goes into the car for 
shipment to a customer. : 

The Moore kilns used are different from the 

average, being only 88 feet long instead of the 
usual 104; however, lumber is piled flat on the 
bunks to a height of 10 feet and no flues are 
left in the loads (as the three kilns are of the 
new cross-circulation type), which gives them 
nearly as much drying capacity as the older 
type 104-foot kiln. 
“Foundations are now in place for another 
veneer factory to be built alongside of plant 
No. 2. 

Olympia proud of the rapid 


feels quite 


Lumber Products Exhibited 


Loncview, WasH., Sept. 7.—One of the 
most attractive features of the Southwest 
Washington State Fair at Chehalis, Aug. 20 
to 24, was the wood products display of the 
Employees’ Wood Promotion Committee of 
Longview, which occupied an advantageous 
position just inside the main entrance of the 
commercial building. The space occupied was 
10x20 feet. The main lumber and wood prod- 
ucts portion was 9x10 feet, the remainder of 
the booth being devoted to the display and dis- 
tribution of lumber trade extension literature 
furnished by the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. The employees’ group 
featured National ‘“Tree”-marked,  trade- 
marked lumber. Grainart sand-etched panels, 
Douglas fir knock-down window and door 
frames, various items of clear all-heart fir cut 
stock and other products of the forests were 
tastefully arranged inside an enclosure built of 
alder poles with Douglas fir slab-wainscoting. 

W. C. Goodwin and Douglas Waddell, mem- 
bers of the employees’ group, were in charge 
of the exhibit throughout the week. By ac- 
tual count of persons entering the commercial 
building during the first day, in periods of 30 
minutes to an hour at a time, it was estimated 
that something over 30,000 people viewed the 
booth on that day. No count was taken for 
the remaining four days, but a conservative 
estimate would place the total at not less than 
100,000 persons for the week. The employees 
booth was honored in being featured in a radio 
talk from the fair grounds, and the Longview 
committee was signally honored by being pre- 


growth of the Washington Veneer Co., know- 
ing that it does well the things it undertakes 
to do, and that it is adding materially to the 
industrial wealth of the city. Officers of the 
company, plant No. 2, are: President, E. FE. 
Westman; vice president, C. J. Lord; secre- 
tary-treasurer, W. H. Schultz; manager of re- 
manufacturing operations, F. L. Johnson; 
superintendent, William Westman. 


Will Operate Swedish Gangs 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 7—In the August 
10 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN an- 
nouncement was made of the construction of a 
Scandinavian type round log gang sawmill by 
the newly organized Gange Lumber Co., of 
Tacoma. This organization has the backing 
of another Tacoma firm, the old established 
Defiance Lumber Co., and will be operated by 
the latter company. 

This is the fourth installation of this type 
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Longview, Wash.; 
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of gang sawmills on the Pacific coast, and the 
largest sold, to date, in this territory. The 
mill will cut logs up to thirty inches in di- 
ameter. It will produce lumber for car ma- 
terial, as well as for the export lumber trade. 
There will be also a smaller gang in the mill, 
with a capacity for logs up to twenty-two 
inches in diameter. 

These two gangs will be shipped from 
Sweden, but much of the auxiliary machinery 
will be manufactured in this country, by the 
Mill Engineering & Supply Co., of Seattle, 
which has exclusive sales and manufacturing 
rights, in the United States, of these gangs 
and other machinery needed to operate them 
properly. The gangs themselves will be made 
here later. 

The first mill to use this type of gang saw 
is the Tumwater Lumber Mills Co., of Olym- 
pia, Wash., which reports splendid results, in 
beth quality and quantity of lumber manufac- 
tured. 


at State Fair 


sented with the main exhibit features of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association for use 
at all its future exhibits. 

An interesting feature of the work at this 
fair was the unusual interest displayed by 
school teacher visitors from California, Wash- 
ington and Oregon in the wood products ex- 
hibit and in the literature of the National Lum- 
ber. Manufacturers’ Association. By far the 
most popular of the National’s publications 
was “The Story of Wood.” There is an un- 
usually large number of tourists vacationing 
in the Pacific Northwest during the summer 
months and the work of the wceod promotion 
committees will be found to have a far-reach- 
ing effect where such exhibits are planned for 
the months when the tourist travel is greatest. 

The success of the Longview committee’s 
wood products exhibit was due in great meas- 
ure to the liberal co-operation given by the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., which contributed the 
booth and a major portion of the exhibit ma- 
terial; to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association’s San Francisco office for literature 
display panel and a supply of literature; to the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association and the 
Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen for 
various courtesies shown, both in furnishing 
materials and in supplying personal service for 
assisting in arranging and setting up exhibit 
features. 

The employees’ booth was designed by E: E. 
Hayes, secretary of the Longview group, who 
also collected the exhibit features and super- 
vised their arrangement. 














Exhibit of the Employees’ Wood Promotion Committee of Longview, Wash., Made at the Southwest Washington State Fair at Chehalis 
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Big Timbers Going East 


GerBER, CALIF., Sept. 7.—Five hundred cars 
of Oregon grown timber have passed through 
Gerber during the last few days, en route to 
Detroit, Mich., to be used by the Raymond 
Concrete Construction Co. for a pier in Lake 
Michigan. The timbers are very costly because 
of their shape and length and also because of 
the carrier costs. Each timber is 125 feet long 
and three cars are used to hold three of the 
huge pieces. The stock was cut from Douglas 
fir in Bear Valley, where no limbs grow on 
the trees until sunlight is reached more than 
100 feet above the ground. This makes timber 
that is straight and which has a circumference 
only slightly greater at one end than at the 
other. 


Asks Refunds of Overcharges 

SAN Francisco, Cauir., Sept. 7—The Union 
Lumber Co., of San Francisco, has filed a 
complaint with the California Railroad Com- 
mission against the Southern Pacific Co. and 
the Western Pacific Railroad Co. alleging that 
the defendant carriers collected unlawful 
charges for the transportation of lumber in 
carloads from Oakland, via the Western Pa- 
cific, to Santa Clara on the Southern Pacific 
lines, and asking the commission to refund $175 
with interest at 7 percent as reparation. 


Offshore Shipments Are Heavy 


Eureka, CA.ir., Sept. 7—Redwood lumber 
shipments from Humboldt Bay to offshore 
points totaled 881,000 in August, according to 
the figures compiled in the offices of H. F. 
McGrath, deputy collector of customs for this 


port. This figure was augmented by shipments .- 


of 8,900 feet of Douglas fir, 90,000 shingles, 
11,125 railroad ties and 97,000 lineal feet of 
redwood molding. All of these shipments were 
to foreign ports. 


Petitions for a Rehearing 


San Francisco, Cauir., Sept. 7.—California 
Pine Box Distributors, a corporation, has filed 
a petition with the State railroad commission 
for a rehearing of its complaint against the 
Southern Pacific Co. and other carriers in- 
volving rates on box shook from points on the 
Southern Pacific lines to points in California, 
and a further order of the Commission grant- 
ing reparation to the petitioner on account of 
alleged excessive charges paid on shipments via 
the Southern Pacific to points on the San Diego 
& Arizona Railway. 


Hoo-Hoo Club Elects Officers 


SAN Francisco, Cauir., Sept. 7.—J. E. 
Peggs, of W. R. Chamberlain & Co., was 
elected president of Hoo-Hoo Club No. 9 of 
San Francisco at its meeting on Thursday. A. 
J. Nolan, of the Pacific Lumber Co., was 
elected vice president, and Edward Tietjen, of 
Sudden & Christenson, was re-elected secretary. 
The following were elected directors: Howard 
M. Gunton, Larue Woodson, A. C. Horner, W. 
W. Wilson and Enoch Holmberg. A. J. Rus- 
sell, of the Santa Fe Lumber Co., was chair- 
man of the meeting, and the speaker of the day 
was Jack Dionne, of Los Angeles. 


Work of a Pyromaniac 


San Francisco, Cauir., Sept. 7.—Another 
pyromaniac with a fancied grudge against the 
lumber industry is believed responsible for the 
fire which this week destroyed the mill and 
office building of the Rolando Lumber Co. in 
San Francisco, several thousand feet of timber 
and almost cost the life of Charles Brennan, 
acting fire chief of this city. 

“Two other fires in lumber yards in the 


same district during the last week have been 
started in almost identically the same manner 
as this one,” declared Fire Marshal Frank 
Kelly, “and there is indication that they are 
the work of a dangerous pyromaniac who is 
preying upon lumber yards and mills.” ° 
Northern California forests have suffered 
severely at the hands of what are definitely 
established as pyromaniacs. Chief Brennan was 
nearly killed during the fire when a wharf 
collapsed and hurled him into the icy waters 
of the bay beneath a large quantity of wreck- 
age. He was unconscious when dragged from 
beneath the floating debris by firemen. 


Coming and Going 


G. H. Zimmerman, vice president of William 
Cameron Co., (Inc.), of Waco Tex., spent sev- 
eral days in San Francisco recently, visiting 
Yellowstone National Park on his way here, 
and returning via Los Angeles. He was accom- 
panied by his wife. 

When W. A. Pickering, president of the 
Pickering Lumber Co., came West on a busi- 
ness trip recently, he travelled by air. He went 
home the same way, making the jump from 
the Pacific Coast to Kansas City in 13 hours, 
according to reports received here. 

John M. Hencken, shipping manager of the 
Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co., of San 
Francisco, will be back home the first of the 
week after a thirty-day business trip through 
the Northwest, in the course of which he vis- 
ited his company’s offices in Portland, Seattle, 
Tacoma, St. Helens, Port Ludlow and Port 
Gamble. 

Charles O’Malley, of the O’Malley Lumber 
Co., Phoenix, Ariz., spent several days in the 
San Francisco Bay district recently. It was 
a vacation trip and he was accompanied by his 
family. 

Richard F. Hammatt, secretary-manager of 
the California Redwood Association, has re- 
turned to San Francisco after an inspection 
tour of some of the State and county bridges 
under construction in Mendocino, Humboldt 
and Del Norte counties. He was accompanied 
by a group of highway engineers and the party 
visited several of the redwood mills for the 
purpose of inspecting structural grades of red- 


wood. 





Oscar Miller, of the Knox Lumber Co., Sac- ° 


ramento, visited San Francisco recently on a 
business trip. 


Retail lumber dealers of Contra Costa County 
held a general meeting recently in the offices 
of the Antioch Lumber Co. at Antioch. Busi- 
ness conditions and subjects of general interest 
to the trade in that district were discussed. 

A new lumber company has been organized 
down the peninsula. It is the Peninsula Lum- 
ber Co., at San Mateo. Joseph Cuneo, formerly 
with White Brothers, of San Francisco, and 
Henry L. Wills, of the Central Lumber Co., at 
Gilroy, are the proprietors. 

Bert Bryan, general manager of the Strable 
Hardwood Co., of Oakland, has been elected 
president of East Bay Hoo-Hoo Club No. 39. 
Hugo Sommarstrom, of the Clinton Lumber & 
Mill Co., was elected vice president, and Carl 
Moore, of the Neighbors’ Lumber Yard, was 
re-elected secretary. 

A recent visitor to the offices of the Union 
Lumber Co., in San Francisco and to the same 
company’s mills at Fort Bragg was B. C. Var- 
ner, of Varner Brothers, Dallas, Tex. After 
leaving here he went north as far as Vancouver, 
B. C. In all he was on the Pacific Coast about 
a month. 

Arthur B. Griswold, manager of the San 
Francisco office of the C. D. Johnson Lumber 
Co., has returned from a two weeks’ tour of 
the Northwest. 


itl _—s 


Lumber News of the Sunset State 


Building Bridges of Redwood 

San Francisco, Cauir., Sept. 7, — Every 
month additions to the list of bridges, both 
State and county, in California in which red. 
wood is being used are being recorded. All 
redwood piling and lumber going into these 
jobs is being inspected before shipment by the 
California Redwood Association. Among the 
highway bridge jobs now under construction 
throughout the State are the following: 

Grade crossing over the Northwestern Pa. 
cific tracks at Alto, Marin County; a similar 
structure across the tracks of the Santa Fe 
at Barstow, and another across the Northwest- 
ern Pacific tracks at Arcata, Humboldt County; 
three bridges on the highway between Clover- 
dale and Albion, Mendocino County; a bridge 
across the Consumnes River, between Sacra- 
mento and Stockton; a bridge across the Mad 
River in Humboldt County; six bridges and 
one cattle pass near Doyle, in Lassen County, 
and three bridges in Contra Costa County. 


Termites Damage Old Mission 


San Francisco, CAuir., Sept. 7.—Termites 
have so weakened the old Mission San Miguel, 
one of California’s historic shrines, that prompt 
measures have been taken by the California 
Restoration Society to save it from collapse. 
The building, which was erected in 1727, will 
be closed while 6x6-inch timber props are put 
in at once to save the roof from falling in. 
Termites have been eating at it until the two- 
century-old building is in a dangerous condi- 
tion, and prompt steps must be taken to restore 
it, according to a report of engineers made to 
the society. 





West Virginia Utilization Congress 


E.xrns, W. Va., Sept. 9—A wood utilization 
congress, the first ever held in the State, is 
scheduled to be held in Charleston during the 
first week in November to discuss “What the 
Forest Means to the Future of West Virginia,” 
according to an announcement made by H. S. 
Newins, chief forester of the State game, fish 
and forestry commission. 

Tentative plans for the congress were worked 
out at a conference of leaders of the industry 
and representatives of the commission held at 
White Sulphur Springs. 

In attendance at the conference were: John 
Raine, of Rainelle; F. H. Anschutz, of the 
Gauley Mountain Land Co.; B. L. Roberts, of 
the Cherry River Boom & Lumber Co., Rich- 
wood; T. H. Claggett, of the Pocahontas Coal 
& Coke Co.; J. G. Prichard, secretary. of the 
West Virginia Manufacturers’ Association; 
James W. Woodell, of Clarksburg, representing 
the Wild Life League; Thomas Skuce, exten- 
sion forester, and H. S. Newins, State forester. 

Mr. Raine, president of the Meadow River 
Lumber Co., was appointed chairman of the 
executive committee which will make all plans 
for the congress. He will appoint other com- 
mittees who will work out complete arrange- 
ments. 
set for Nov. 6 and 7. 

Although the greater part of the program 
will be given-over to addresses from prominent 
men in the lumber industries, there will be 
exhibits of approved lumbering methods. 


Week’s Revenue Freight Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight as reported to 
the car service division of the American Rail- 
way Association for the week ended Aug. 31 
totaled 1,160,210, as follows: Forest products, 
69,778 cars (a gain of 117 cars over the week 
before); grain, 53,409 cars; livestock, 26,817 
cars; coal, 192,906 cars; coke, 11,696 cars; ore, 
75,237 cars; merchandise, 266,636 cars, and 


miscellaneous, 463,731 cars. 


Dates for the congress were tentatively’ 
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~ Telling the Facts About Lath 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 10—In an address 
before the meeting of the Lathers’ International 
Union here today J. W. Simeooe, field represen- 





he added, will retain markets for lumber and 
will thus insure a continued call for the car- 
penter’s hammer and the lather’s hatchet, be- 
cause it will prevent inroads by substitute 
materials that can be put in place by any jack- 


Corporation Tax Reduction 


Wasurincton, D. C., Sept. 9.—An equitable 
adjustment of the corporation income tax rate 
to remove some of the present discrimination 
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consumers, and also to the assurance of lumber 
quality now being brought about by the grade- 
marking and trade-marking movement under 
which guaranteed lumber is obtainable from 
America’s best mills. 

Lumber, lath, shingles and millwork, he said, 
are now being manufactured by leading mills, 
grade-marked, and bearing the National Tree 
Mark guaranty symbol. He reminded the audi- 
ence that lumber, especially lumber of such 
insured quality, can be recommended to carpen- 
ter and contractor friends with the knowledge 
that it will prove satisfactory. Such material, 


in constant and substantial proportions during 
the last few weeks. There is also treatment of 
lumber for commercial purposes at the plant 
of the concern at Hockomocko. Pond, West- 
boro. Officials of the new concern are pleased 
with the large contracts received that will re- 
quire more than a year to fill. 


Harvard Economic Society’s Weekly Index 
of Wholesale Commodity prices has dropped to 
98 for the week ended Sept. 4, 1929, from 98.4 
for the week ended Aug. 28, 1929. 


tained specific instructions 
ments should move from Buffalo over the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh to Willow 
Grove, Pa., thence over the Baltimore & Ohio 
to Herr’s Transfer, Pa., and the Pennsylvania 
beyond. The shipments were routed from 
Willow Grove to Bessemer, Pa. While find- 
ing that Herr’s Transfer is not carried in the 
official lists of the carriers concerned, Divi- 
sion 3 holds that the Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh should have obtained further in- 
structions from the shipper instead of rout- 
ing shipments via Bessemer. 

Complainant is directed to comply with 
Rule Five in determining the exact amount 
of reparation due. 


that the _ ship- 
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The College Graduate in the Lumber Yard 


The Business Offers Him Fine Opportunities for Success; He 
Brings Good Qualities to the Business 


The question of the young college man in business is evidently one of 
wide-spread interest, judging from the number of letters received since 
the publication last week of a symposium on the subject. It is apparent 
that there is no “grouch” on the part of the employer against the college 
youth, and that fathers of college men are eminently well satisfied with 
results. The “old man” shows up as a kindly, genial, tolerant, under- 
standing soul who is quite willing to give the boy his chance and to 
help him over the hurdles. The college graduate shows up as a modest, 
earnest, ambitious and hard-working employee, inclined to friendliness 
with every one and anxious to prove the practical worth of his educa- 
tion. In fact this series of letters from a list of men chosen at random 
and scattered over the country indicates the high caliber of the men 
engaged in retail lumbering. Reading them over, the boss and the 


helper, the father and the son, can look at each other with a friendly ' 


” 


smile and say: “We're pretty fine fellows, all of us! 
But That Kind of Farmer Is No More 


The first comment to reach the office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
after the publication of the article mentioned was a protest against the 
picture of the farmer therein. The writer avers that the farmer isn’t 
at all like that nowadays. Another writer hints that the story might 
have been written about a carpenter instead of a farmer. Even the con- 
tractor is touched on as possibly a little more impervious to advice from 
the retailer than the modern farmer. Undoubtedly it is true that the 
modern farmer is as up-to-date and scientific as any other business man 
—perhaps more so. Nevertheless a traveler who gets off the main 
traveled roads will still find some antiquated farmers with insanitary 
and wasteful structures, if any. At any rate, it was an actual happening 
of the sort that gave rise to the questionnaire resulting in the article. 
Some of the most constructive and helpful of these letters are printed 
herewith. Since so many have asked that their names be withheld it 
has been decided not to give the names of any of the writers. 


College Neither Helps Nor Hinders 


A man who has traveled among retail yards for many years and 
knows all sorts and conditions of men, is of the opinion that so far 
as business is concerned a college education is of no matter at all. The 
purpose of an education is not especially financial success. It would not 
have any particular effect on a man’s merchandising ability. He says: 

“T think that if a man’s inclinations and tastes are such that he 
chooses to have a college education, the fact that he intends later to 
engage in the retail lumber business should not be permitted to inter- 
fere with his getting the education he desires. On the other hand, I 
cannot see that a college education in itself would make him any better 
retail lumberman than another. If he is the right kind of chap he 
will in nowise antagonize the old-time customers of a retail yard be- 
cause he had the opportunity of attending college for a few years.” 


College Man Does Know Human Nature 


The following letter from a young man who entered his father’s 
lumber business after graduation from college, took hold energetically 
and made an unqualified success at once, falling in with his father’s 
and uncle’s ideas, pushing them to fulfillment and adding to them, 
denies the charge that a college training fails to develop knowledge and 
understanding of human nature. He believes quite the contrary: 

“Primarily a college education should be defined,” he says. “A man 
who has spent his four years in securing a degree and nothing else has 
wasted most of the money and time spent on his education. The most 
important feature in college attendance is the unique opportunity for 
developing human relationships. The man who realizes that this is 
as important as his academic work, and who can follow both in a 
reasonably proportionate degree, will get the most out of his training. 

“What has this to do with the retail lumber business? Just this— 
like every other business, it is based largely on an understanding of 
and sympathy with human nature. The college man should have the 
advantage in pleasing people and being personally likable. The most 
important advantage is that the college man ought to be able to assimi- 
late the technical details—learn the business—more quickly that a per- 
son of equal intelligence but of less training. 

“In reference to a specific course to train for the lumber business, 
I can recommend nothing more definite than such work as will cover 
the study of economics well into the advanced courses. I believe that 
anyone who expects to have more than one dollar at a time to take 
cate of should study accounting of collegiate grade for a year or two. 


Very few are naturally inclined toward this work; that is only q 
stronger reason why accounting should be taken. A graduate in this 
business who finds himself at a greater disadvantage with old custo- 
mers than any other new employee, has only himself to blame. An in- 
telligent interest in the other man’s business, an interest free from 
contradictions and gratuitous advice, will make a friend out of anyone.” 


Would Hire All College Men 


Another letter comes from a southern lumberman who believes that 
the college man would make a success in the business if he were willing 
to try it thoroughly. 

“We would like to hire all college men in our business if it were 
possible. As it is, we have very few of them, most of our employees 
being high school or business college graduates. When we have had a 
college man we have noticed that he caught on quicker and made a 
better man than the others. 

“The retail lumber business is the only one of its kind. It must be 
learned from the ground up. The average college man is not willing to 
start in and learn the business from the ground. He is not willing to 
take the low wages he must at the start. For this reason, we have had to 
take high school and business college graduates and train them in. It 
takes a little longer, but works out all right. We believe, and in fact 
our experience proves, that if the college man is willing to start in at 
the same wages he will advance faster and we will be better pleased.” 


Some Constructive Criticism 


A young man who graduated from the Wharton School of Finance 
& Commerce at the University of Pennsylvania in 1926 and who has 
entered his father’s lumber business with a vim and interest that prom- 
ise an immensely successful future, writes an informative letter giving 
many details about the actual experience of a college-bred lumberman. 
Incidentally this young man’s father has also contributed to this sym- 
posium and his letter indicates not only satisfaction with the results of 
his investment in education, but honest and well-justified pride. The 
value of the modern commercial course as given in the large universities 
is demonstrated by this letter: 


“Since graduation in 1926 I have worked in a retail lumber yard. 
My age is 25. I believe that a college education is a real asset to a 
potential lumber dealer. In my case a course in salesmanship, if it did 
nothing more, taught me to look at my selling efforts from an impartial 
viewpoint. This enables me to criticize myself, to avoid repeating the 
same errors, to realize when my potential customer is getting out of 
control and to change my line of attack. This point of self criticism, 
due to one instructor, affects all of my business and personal efforts 
and I consider it one of the most valuable points learned in college. 
Frankly, it is not yet one hundred percent successful but enough so that 
I value it highly. Along with this, I was thoroughly drilled in the 
basic fundamentals of salesmanship, was given the theory and much 
actual practice in advertising, a short course in accounting, two sliort 
courses in elementary business law, dealing mostly with contracts, some 
knowledge of the problems of real estate and an extended course in 
research work. My research work taught me to analyze my subject, 
outline it, and to locate the information necessary to fill in the gaps. 
This, with a few of the so-called ‘art’ courses thrown in to balance, 
made up my college work. One can never remember all of the purely 
factual information taught but I remember much of the theory and I 
know where and how to get the information I want. This combination 
of the theory and practice makes a good preparation. 

“Had I to do it over again I would take the same or a similar course 
as I consider it the best to fit a man for this business. I would, how- 
ever, if possible, take a course covering the essential knowledge of 
blue prints and a short course in landscape gardening. This last enables 
one to give suggestions as to placing flowers, shrubs and trees around 
the small house, and enables the salesman to stress beauty, hominess 
and comfort; some of the most valuable points in selling a home. I 
consider the last very important. 

“T do not feel that a college education in itself is resented by farmers, 
or by say, a less educated group. The use of short concise words and 
the avoiding of long and involved sentences is important. It is fre- 


quently a good plan to mispronounce words, if the customer does s0. 
It does no harm to throw in a few local idioms or even grammatical 
errors if the customer speaks that way. Speaking their language, at 
least in part, if it is done without self consciousness, will do away with 
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any feeling of resentment that might be met with. 
yery important in this respect. 

“It is always a good plan to listen carefully to the stories of ‘how 
they did, it’ of the farmers, for often good ideas may be picked up. It 
gives them great pleasure in telling it. In return, one may be able to 
give them pointers as to how others are doing it. By showing a per- 
sonal knowledge and interest, and possibly helping them solve their 
problems, your personal stock immediately rises. It is important, when 
it is impossible to steer away from a point, to admit your ignorance. 
They like to explain to you. It makes them feel good. So, by the 
use of a little tact, resentment against your superior education may 
easily be avoided. 

“There are a few points I would like to bring out which are not cov- 
ered by your questions: I would suggest about four to six months’ 
work as a carpenter before a college graduate enters an office. This 


Clothing is also 


‘will teach him how lumber is used in building construction, and the 


‘handy points’ which make such a big difference to the carpenter. He 
learns to talk their language, understand their difficulties, to know 
when to approach a man to sell him each item. It will teach him the 
proper use of each material and many times he will be able to prevent 
or remedy improper use or construction, doing away with trouble before 
it happens. Occasionally I have to send an older man around to the 
job because they would not take the word of a man as young as I. 

“T spent one summer during college in a lumber mill in Arkansas 
working around the plant, doing odd jobs, getting pointers, learning 
grading of the simpler type, learning the difficulties as well as advan- 
tages. Now, in a dispute with a mill, I believe I know their side well 
enough to give them a fair break, and at the same time protect myself. 
A fair break breeds confidence and brings better service. 

“I have worked around my own yard enough so that I can take 
the yard foreman’s job at any time, perhaps not quite as well as he 
can do it but well enough so that, should anything happen, I can handle 
that end without any break in service. This is very important in a 
small yard where it is difficult to get laborers or truck drivers with the 
ability to work themselves into such a job.” 


Education Merely a Developing Process 


That a college education will be almost a necessity to a man’s busi- 
ness success in the future is the opinion of a highly enterprising Ohio 
retailer who enjoys a wide acquaintance in the trade. 

“Our industry is no different than any other,” he writes, “in that we 
are running up against keener competition every year. It requires bet- 
ter trained men to meet this competition and I believe that in ten years 
a man without college education will be hopelessly outclassed. How- 
ever, the big mistake in judging whether a college education is neces- 
sary comes from the fact that we do not take into consideration the 
character of the individual. A college education will not make a suc- 
cess of an individual if he hasn’t it in him before entering college to 
make something out of himself. In other words, a college education is 
merely a developing process. If a man is a fool before he enters col- 


lege, he will be a bigger one when he comes out and if he has it in 


him to make something of himself, he will be much better prepared 
with a college education. 

“This, I believe, answers the charge that a college-trained young 
man assumes a superior air. No man with a college education, who 
really appreciates the true value of life, will assume superiority over 
his fellow men to such a degree that he -will offend them. Because the 
more one knows, the less he feels that he knows. So, it all comes back, 
as I said before, to the individual and the fact that college education 
is merely a developing process.” 


A Firm Believer in College Training 


The owner and operator of a large retail business in the Southwest, 
who has a college-bred son in the business, is well satisfied with the 
results of higher education as he has observed them. He says, however, 
that so far few college men have entered the business except sons of 
owners and executives, or men closely related or financially interested in 
the retail lumber business. ' 

“T am a firm believer in a college education and training (differentiat- 
ing from four years at college) and that a man who has taken his 
education seriously is better fitted for any class of work than one who 
lacks such training. Snobbery is not any part of a college training, nor 
should it sap any of the human characteristics of a boy. Those with 
whom I have come in contact have met the farmer, the contractor and 
the public on common grounds and are less inclined to undue familiarity. 
A better education is recognized and respected and the fact that college 
men do not assume any superiority makes friends for them. I know of 
no handicap attached to a college education. A ‘man’s a man for a’ that!’ 

“Tt is true that one who has the advantage of a good college training 
is better able to concentrate and applies himself in a direct manner. I 
think a course in mechanical drawing and architecture is important for 
one who plans to engage in the retail lumber business. My advice to 
the college boy who expects to succeed in this business is to just be 


natural; respect age; don’t be too familiar; be a good listener—remem- 
bering that among the most successful business men and statesmen have 
been illiterate men, but men of keen minds, executive ability, charity 
and friendliness; that among the common people today are many men 
whose natural talents outclass men who have had superior advantages. 
These men would probably have gone farther if they had had the 
advantage of a college education in early life.” 


Not Afraid to Soil Hands 


Charles W. Nash, president of Nash Motors Co. had a word to say 
the other day on this subject which applies as well to the lumber busi- 
ness as to the automobile plant. “A man with a college degree can do 
any kind of work better than the uneducated man—if he is willing to 
soil his hands,” said the motor magnate. “The trouble is that college 
men as a Class seem to think that work of a kind that causes them to 
get their hands dirty is not the thing for them. They are not above it; 
but they have the mistaken impression that this kind of work does not 
offer opportunities wherein they can use some of the things they 
learned during their years in school. Compel a boy to work from a 
reasonably early age and you have given him an asset of priceless value. 
Add to this a college education, and he has an unbeatable combination.” 


The First Six Years Are the Hardest 


The following from a prominent eastern retailer who has a son in 
the business and is proud of the success of that particular collegiate, 
stresses the point that it takes time for the college training to return 
dividends but that it surely will, given the right material behind it. 

“IT believe that a business course in college, specializing along the 
line of the business one hopes to enter, is of a decided advantage. I 
do not think this advantage comes within the first few years. Given 
two boys of equal ability and character, the one taken direct from high 
school will at the end of six or seven years be well ahead of the boy 
who goes to college and comes into the business four years later. But, 
in my opinion, at. the end of a ten-year period, the percentage of the 
college boy would be well beyond the high school graduate. 

“T have heard it mentioned many times that the college man assumes 
a superiority to which he is not. entitled. This does not happen to be 
one of the faults of the young man in our organization. I do not think 
that, given a boy af ability, college training would make his manner 
offensive to any customer, and if his manner shows his education I 
think the average customer, even if he be illiterate himself, respects it. 

“My only advice and suggestion to a young man coming out of school 
and entering the retail lumber business is that ke should plan to work 
very hard for from five to eight years, and from that time on his life 
will be very much easier.” 


College Man Is Just Human 


“T have just finished reading your article, ‘Does the College Man Fit 
in the Retail Lumber Yard,’” writes a young lumberman, who is him- 
self a college graduate. “It is very interesting and some parts are 
amusing. My impression of it is that most everyone seems a bit jealous 
of the college-bred man. They hate to give him a fair chance; expect 
too much of him; like to ridicule him in anyway they can. 

“College men aren’t any different than any other persons. They dress 
similar to other men. A few do dress in an eccentric fashion, but the 
same may be said of men who haven’t been in college. Walk down any 
busy street. Pick out a flashily dressed individual and ask him what 
college he attends. The chances are he will reply that he never attended 
a college. 

“Some opinion seems to have it that college men assume a superior 
attitude. False again! Superior attitude is just as prevalent among 
non-college men. I am a college man. There are several college men 
working in retail lumber yards in this city. We do not consider our- 
selves any different than those who have been less fortunate. All of 
us have started at the bottom of the ladder. We have ‘stuck’ to the 
job and we like it too. When you talk about college men remember 
one thing: A college man is human.” 


Send Him Anyway. He'll Win in the End 


For the father who is debating the question of sending his boy to 
college, a word of advice was recently offered by W. G. Sibley, the 
kindly, genial philosopher of the Chicago Journal of Commerce. 

“These young people are all fortunate in that their outlook for the 
future will be widened. Even the mediocre student who gets a degree 
by a scratch is benefited. College associates alone are an education. 
Send him away. We were one of those mediocre youngsters and it was 
about fifteen years after graduation before we became conscious of any 
particular benefits from our college education. Then they came with a 
rush. When we contemplate what college did for us after many years, 
we are all for giving every boy who can make the grade for entrance 
into a freshman class his chance. He may be a great disappointment 
for years and years, as we must have been, and then find in what he got 
in college his only way to happiness in later life. Give the boy his 
chance!” 
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Historic Junction Between River and Rail Shipments 


Dubuque Turns to Modern Problems—Something About Customer Financing— 
Unit Sales are Receiving Attention—River Development 


Dubuque, lowa, is one of the famous lum- 
ber towns of the Mississippi River. In the 
old days when the valley was past its early 
pioneering stage and was rapidly being set- 
tled and housed, rafts of white pine logs 
were brought down the river to big sawmills 
located on the railroads that served this 
new country. Uncounted millions of feet 
of Pinus strobus were sawed in these river 
towns and sent to build the villages and 
farm buildings and fences of the prairies, 
and many of these old structures are still 
doing good service. It is possible to find 
barnyard fences yet, built of white pine 
boards that have braved the winter storms 
and the summer suns for 50 years, com- 
pletely exposed and unprotected by paint. 

While the rafting and sawmilling days of 
these river cities lie far in the 


ing importance; depending upon the local 
economic pattern and the habits of the pub- 
lic. There are few places, these lajter days, 
where there is not some opportunity for 
extending trade by judicious financing, and 
for this reason it is one of the questions 
about which every dealer needs to have an 
opinion. Taken as a whole, there is prob- 
ably less pressure for it in agricultural 
States than in more thoroughly industrial- 
ized areas. This may be because the financ- 
ing machinery was first designed with sal- 
aried customers in mind. These clients, 
with regular and stated incomes, can carry 
monthly payments by reason of the fact 
that they are paid weekly or monthly. Your 
farmer’s income, unless he is a dairyman, 
is likely to come at irregular times. Per- 


for savings and increased income. This de. 
partment has the word of an experienced 
retailer and financier that this matter is 
one of the most important new questions 
confronting dealers of the middle West. 

Spahn & Rose, so Mr. Maxwell says, has 
made some beginnings at modernizing by 
using the architectural service of the North- 
western association. A photograph of the 
old home, together with measurements and 
a description of the desires of the owner 
are sent in; and from this data sketches are 
made incorporating the changes and mould- 
ing the completed job into a well unified 
building. 

“Our chief difficulty,’ Mr. Maxwell stated, 
“is that of estimating the completed cost 
of the undertaking. This is a place where 

experienced and capable contrac- 





past, Dubuque and its neighbor- r: 
ing points up and down the 
Father of Waters are still noted 
lumber centers; though the 
character of the trade has 
changed. Sawmills have given 
place to sash and door factories 
and to retail yards. Dubuque, 
for instance, is the home of the 
Farley & Loetscher Manufactur- 
ing Co. and of Carr, Ryder & 
Adams. The names of these 
and other great factories, up 
and down the river, are known 
everywhere in the United States 








where standard millwork is 
used. 

Dubuque is also the headquar- 
ters for two noted line-yard re-~ 
tailing corporations: the Spahn 
& Rose Lumber Co., and the Midwest Lum- 
ber Co. 

G. D. Rose, of the Spahn & Rose 
Lumber Co., is a _ past president of 
the Northwestern association and continues 
to be a noted leader in the association work 
of the upper Mississippi Valley. Unluckily 
for this department, Mr. Rose had left on 
his summer vacation; but fortunately for 
us we found Thomas Maxwell, secretary of 
the corporation, in his office. He tells us 
that the company has 41 yards; 35 in Iowa, 
and six in Illinois. Crops in the company’s 
territory are most promising, and in fact 
they have been good for several years. Cur- 
rent prices are favorable, so everything 
looks like excellent fall business. 


About Customer Financing 


Spahn & Rose have entered the customer 
financing field to a certain extegt. The cor- 


poration uses its own money for this pur- 
pose and has certain connections, if it needs 
them, through which it can secure addi- 
tional loans for its customers. 

Customer financing, of course, is of vary- 


The Midwest Lumber Co., of Dubuque, finds that the sale of small, 
ready-made buildings to farmers is a very favorable development of 
its business 


hans the bulk of it comes at but two or three 
periods in the year. For him to meet 
monthly payments is inconvenient and in- 
volves as much independent planning and 
saving as the meeting of old-fashioned 
loans; and much of the value of periodic 
payment is lost. 


Association Service in Modernizing 


However, certain dealers and financiers 
have been thinking of the farmer’s needs. 
Certainly he is a candidate for a financial 
service in getting the buildings and the re- 
modeling work that he needs, and the time 
may not be far off when some sort of new 
financing will be developed to meet these 
needs and the irregularities of his income. 


Many farmers, of course, are so deeply in- 
volved in debt in paying for their land that 
additional indebtedness, even for the im- 


portant matter- of needed buildings, may be 
unwise. 
middle West are making money and are 
warranted in using their credit to improve 
their buildings. Where it can be afforded 
at all, such improvements of the plant make 


But many other farmers in the 


tors are needed. It isn’t so hard 
to estimate the amount of new 
materials needed, but esti- 
mating labor costs is not so 
easy. The fact that we can make 
a sound estimate on our part of 
the deal, namely the materials, 
isn’t enough. The customer wants 
to know what he’s being let in 
for. I believe that in the near fu- 
ture the lumber business is go- 
ing to deal largely with repair 
and modernization. At least 
that seems to be the tendency 
in our, yards. Our managers re- 
port comparatively few new 
houses and not so many new 
farm buildings. But they are 
selling much repair material, 
both in the towns and on the 
farms. Farm modernization, especially 
seems to me an important possibility. 

“Dubuque, of course, is an old city as such 
things go in the middle West. It is, I believe, 
the oldest city in Iowa. While the very 
earliest houses are rather curiosities with 
low ceilings and the like, there are many 
houses built in a somewhat later time, when 
local wealth displayed itself in domestic ar- 
chitecture, that are well built but old fash- 
ioned. I think there is a real opportunity 
for extensive modernization.” 


Maximum-Price Policy in Modernization 


We have been told that Sioux City is 
inaugurating a maximum-price policy in 
connection with the work of its modernizing 
bureau. As we understand it, the plans 
and specifications are agreed upon with the 
owner and a price is set above which the 
cost will not rise. Then a careful check is 
kept on all costs, and if the total is less 
than this maximum the owner pays only 
this actual total. If it is more than the 
maximum, he pays only the agreed maxi- 
mum. Such a policy would take the uncer- 
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tainty and fear out of modernization for the 
customer. On the other hand it would need 
yery accurate estimating to let the dealer 
and the contractor out whole. A dealer to 
whom we mentioned this maximum-price 
policy expressed some doubt if the average 
dealer and contractor would be able to 
make exact enough estimates to put it into 
effect. But after a moment’s thought he 
added that probably a dealer and contractor 
would not be justified in advertising for 
modernizing business very extensively un- 
less they could estimate exactly enough to 
make a guaranteed price a safe venture. 
This does not apply to the general run of 
common or garden variety of repair and re- 
modeling. It applies only to a thorough 
job of modernizing, in which the old house 
is turned into virtually a new building. If 
a dealer solicits that kind of work he has a 
certain service obligation to his client, to 
indicate in advance what the costs as well 
as the appearance of the finished building 
will be. It’s a job calling for a new and 
more exact codperation between dealer and 
contractor. 

The Midwest Lumber Co. has, I think, ap- 
proximately as many yards as Spahn & 
Rose, though the exact number has gotten 
away from me. J. L. Daniels, of the Mid- 
west, is another able and distinguished ad- 
ministrator and has 
had a prominent part 
in association work. 

“Financing seems 
to be the coming in- 
novation in Corn Belt 
retailing,” Mr. Dan- 
iels said. “That 
doesn’t mean that 
it’s already here. 
But so many indica- 
tions point to its ap- 
proach that a dealer 
isn’t doing the fair 
thing by himself if 
he doesn’t pay some 
attention to it. He 
may put off adding 
it to his service if 
he knows from ac- 
tual facts that it 
isn’t needed; but 
it’s a fair guess that 
sooner or later he’ll 
have to offer it if he 
stays up with the leaders. So far, this com- 
pany has met all the needs of customer fi- 
nancing by making use of the banks. There’s 
not so much pressure for deferred payments 
in the Mississippi Valley as there is in the 
East. But when the time comes, as it 
may come soon, when the usual financial 
machinery can’t take care of our building 
customers in a proper way, and when we 
see our trade hampered by that fact, I 
think this company will create its own fi- 
nance corporation. 





Value of Second-Mortgage Companies 


“There are, of course, established financ- 
ing organizations that operate on a sound 
basis for taking care of dealers’ second 
mortgages. These corporations doubtless 
are great aids to dealers operating single 
yards. But they require a contingent lia- 
bility on the part of the dealer, a re-pur- 
chase agreement or something of the sort. 
Probably they could not operate safely, with 
the dealer passing on the loans, without 
this sharing of responsibility. Some deal- 
ers, at least, might not be careful enough 


Window display made by the Spahn & Rose 
tion to the desirability of home modernization 


in picking risks if they carried no obliga- 
tion. But we feel that if we must carry 
this contingent liability we might as well 
operate our own financing machinery. Serv- 
ing our line of yards, as we would, we'd 
have considerable volume; and I think we 
could operate the financing machinery ‘here 
in the general office without adding much 
if any to overhead. 


Present Needs Are Cared For 


“Here in Dubuque, so far, the local real 
estate men have handled most of the pros- 
pects needing financing. They build the 
houses and sell them on terms rather more 
liberal than we’d feel like offering. So as 
long as this continues and so long as the 
volume of such business does not expand we 
feel no particular local pressure to organize 
a special financing company. But we’re 
ready to do it when conditions call for such 
a change. 

“Next ‘after financing, I think the most 
promising new development is unit sales. 
The ease with which we can sell small 
buildings ready made to farmers indicates 
in a certain way that the same service 
would appeal to other customers. Naturally 
it would be a modified service, different in 
degree if not in kind. I have been inter- 
ested in the reports of dealers who take 


or a suit from his tailor, with no more 
anxiety on his part than the selection of 
the goods and the style and submitting to 
a few fittings, feel that it is the right way 
in getting a house to deal independently 
with a-dozen merchants and sub-contractors 
and to take the chances of an indeterminate 
total cost? Building a house is often one 
of the most important deals a man makes 
in a lifetime. It costs much money, and its 
success or failure has much to do with his 
family’s happiness and comfort or lack of 
these things. If expert and complete serv- 
ice and price control are important in 
smaller transactions, surely they are im- 
portant in larger ones. 

“Of course these things mean lots of or- 
ganization on the part of the dealer, and 
he can hardly make this organization until 
he is sure a sufficient number of his cus- 
tomers want and will use the service. But 
it is looking to the future of the business. 
Customers are still interested in price, but 
in a somewhat different way. They are 
more interested in total costs and less in- 


. terested in the price of dimension and sash. 


They are intent upon quality, too; but again 
in a somewhat different way. It makes less 
difference to them what grade names are 
applied to the material but more difference 
what the lasting quality and style and suit- 
ability of the house as 
a wboleare. They’re 








over more or less completely the whole 
transaction of getting a house built; pro- 
viding the plan, letting all the contracts, 
seeing to grading and landscaping and dec- 
oration and the like. Some of them seem 
to go almost to the length of having the 
oatmeal in the breakfast dishes the morn- 
ing the family moves in. 


The Desire for Complete Service 


“The coming of this desire for complete 
service is, I think, a natural part of mod- 
ern life and modern business methods; not 
just a laziness on the part of customers 
and a desire to get something for nothing. 
Such services have to be paid for, of course, 
by the customer. The real reason f r group- 
ing them in the hands of a dealer is that he 
knows better how to handle them. Every- 
thing in the market is tending toward, if it 
has not actually reached, the point where 
ready-to-use articles are delivered at a 
known and agreed-upon price. Why should 
the man who buys a completely equipped 
car, ready to be driven, or an installed ra- 
dio, ready to be tuned to a favorite station, 


Lumber Co., of Dubuque, Iowa, drawing atten- 


learning that good 
materials are not 
necessarily guaran- 
ties of a good house. 
For this desired 
quality of the house 
as a whole they 
have to depend upon 
the skill and good 
faith of dealer and 
contractor. It takes 
time to create a rep- 
utation for a quality 





product, .but creat- 
ing it is worth the 
effort.” 


In the office of the 
Peter J. Seippel 
Lumber Co. we met 
John A. Kerper and 
heard from him an 
enthusiastic story of 
the effort the middle 
West is making to develop the Missis- 
sippi River into a great highway of com- 
merce. Mr. Kerper is chairman of the 
maritime bureau of the Dubuque Chamber 
of Commerce and also was one of the first 
members of the dock board. The city has a 
splendid river terminal, and during July 
7,500 tons of freight were handled through 
the port. 

“Water transportation is highly impor- 
tant to the middle West,” Mr. Kerper said. 
“T am the friend of railroads and have no 
desire to injure them. But because of the 
lack of competition the whole structure of 


rail rates discriminates against this part. 


of the country. This section is ideally suited 
to certain types of industrial development. 
I have long thought that our best market 
for these manufactures lies southward; in 
the southern States and in Latin America. 
The river is a natural and direct highway. 
Time after time I’ve seen important manu- 
facturing projects given up because freight 
rates made fuel prices prohibitively high. 
Railroads make their profits on short hauls 


(Continued on page 55) 
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Retailers’ Idea Exchange 
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Handling the “Donations” Problem 


Akin to the problem of how to deal with 
solicitors of advertising for programs, souve- 
nir booklets and other miscellaneous local me- 
diums of unknown or doubtful value, discussed 
in this department last week, is that of hand- 








Located in a summer resort region, the Chain 
O’ Lakes Lumber Co., at Waupaca, Wis., sells 
a log siding which is popular for use on sum- 
mer cottages. To further advertise this siding, 
and to display it in an attractive way, it has 
been used in the construction of a yard office 
just outside of the main shed. The yard man- 
ager is seen standing in front of the office 





ling the requests for donations of merchandise 
that have to be met by retailers in all lines. 

As regards the lumber dealer these requests 
may call for donations of a can or two of 
paint, varnish, or lacquer, or some other spe- 
cialty handled, or perhaps a few boards or a 
jag of coal. 

There seems to be no sound reason why the 
local merchants, who in the way of taxes, 
as well as voluntary cash donations to de- 
serving causes, usually have done their full 
share in the way of supporting worthy civic, 
religious and charitable enterprises in the com- 
munity should, in addition, be expected to do- 
nate merchandise from their stocks. 

selieving that. many dealers will be inter- 
ested in knowing how this problem is handled 
by a line-yard company operating a chain of 
yards in the East, the following statement 
from the weekly house organ of the Comfort 
Coal-Lumber Co. (with headquarters in Hack- 
ensack, N. J.) is quoted as being very much 
to the point. Under the heading “Charities 
and Donations—What to do?” it says: 

In olden days when there were less so- 
cieties, less churches, less organizations, less 
everything—about once a year a representa- 
tive of those clubs etc. which did exist used 
to drop around to our office for a small dona- 
tion, either in cash or merchandise. This was 
usually given, and so the practice has been 
continued. 

Today every town and district in which we 
are doing business, and some say the whole 
United States, seems to be “over-organized,” 
so to speak, with the result that very few 
of the organizations are self-supporting, and 
there is a continuous drive for funds, usually 
from the local business houses and trades- 
people. This has at last reached the point 
where the local business man begins to see 
it loom up as a large unprofitable and un- 


productive portion of his yearly expense. It 
is in no way “advertising,” and can not be 
charged against that account. So the busi- 
ness man is faced with a problem wherein 
something started a long time ago when it 
was all right has now reached a point where 
it means a serious and unnecessary expense 
of doing business. The question has been 
how to handle such requests in a tactful 
manner, firmly stating our position and at 
the same time showing the customer why 
we can not make such donations. This can 
be done in a frank, businesslike manner, so 
that the requestor sees the business principle 
there involved, understands, and leaves with- 
out ill-will. 

These requests have become se frequent 
that we have had to take a definite stand. 
The following letter, written to customers or 
anyone making such requests, explains: 

The John Doe Society, 

111 Main St., ‘ 

Hackensack, N. J. 
Gentlemen: 

It would be rather difficult to say how 
many churches, clubs, fraternal, social and 
athletic organizations make request of us for 
support, both in the form of programs, 
tickets and other media. 

Some weeks we average practically one 
application per day. Naturally, when all are 
worthy causes, as indeed is yours, it is hard 
to say we can nct help. Then, too, we dare 
not accede to some requests and refuse others, 
as you may readily understand. 

But really we have had so very many re- 
quests from every quarter and the financial 
drain has become so great that we have had 


to stop. You can readily see how continual 
donations would mount up until they become 
prohibitive, which indeed has now happened 
We certainly are sorry, especially in this 
case, that we can not assist, but are sure yoy 
will understand how impossible it is for ys 
to do so, and make fair allowance for it. 
Yours very truly, 
COMFORT COAL-LUMBER Co. 
To show to what an extent the “begging” 
practice has grown, in one of our community 
stores we had requests for gifts in merchan- 
dise, which if granted would have amounted 
to $25 all in one day. At another of our 
yards we had five requests for donations, 
either of cash or tons of coal, in one day. 


(sae eaaanaaan 


Retail Yard Takes on New Lines 


MENOMONIE, WIs., Sept. 9.—Announcement 
has been made by the O. & N. Lumber Co, 
(Inc.), of its purchase of the business of the 
Menomonie Fuel & Supply Co., of which Frank 
Peck was manager. As a result of this pur- 
chase the O. & N. Lumber Co. is now selling 
fuel, cement, lime and plaster in Menomonie, 
these being items not previously handled by it. 
The entire plant of the Menomonie Fuel & 
Supply Co., including its lumber business, was 
purchased by the O. & N. company. G. W. 
LaPointe, jr., one of the best known retail 
lumbermen in Wisconsin, is secretary and gen- 
eral manager of the O. & N. Lumber Co. 








The accompanying illus- 
tration, from a photograph 
recently taken by an Amer- 
ican Lumberman represen- 
tative in the yard of the 
Morrow Lumber Co., at 
Carthage, Mo., shows one 
of the yardmen holding a 
home-made brick carrier. 
The carrier consists of two 
short ‘pieces of 1x4, each 
having a hole bored at each 
end. The handle is of 1x2, 
with an oblong cutout for 
the hand, and a ho’e at each 
end. A quarter-inch bolt in- 
serted through the holes in 
the pieces of 1x4 and in the 
handle is fitted with a nut 
which when screwed tightly 
down on the bricks holds 
them together. Pieces of 
wallboard placed between 
the bricks represent the 
mortar. This makes a very 
handy way to show brick, 
especially when it is neces- 
sary to carry them out to a 
customer for making a se- 
lection. 





This Week’s 


Handy for Carrying and Showing Brick 





Timely Tip 
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IDEAS THAT HAVE “WORKED” 


Retailer Tells of Plans That Have Brought 
Results in Good Will and Cash 





The pictorial trade-mark, or slogan, of the 
Lyons Lumber Co., Petersburg, Mich., is suf- 





parsers" ficiently unusual to 
merit mention and 
YOnS reproduction 


in this department. 
It embodies a 
clever play on the 
firm name, the 
7 chief feature be- 
[Toerensounc. wicn_] ing a drawing of 
a lion with the 

slogan “Strong To Serve.” The cut, a repro- 
duction of which appears herewith, is printed 
in the lower left corner of the firm’s letter- 
head, and very likely appears also on its other 
business stationery. . 














* 


V. Ormsby Lyons, president of the Lyons 
company, recently sent in to this department 
an excellent suggestion for creating and pro- 
moting good will. Being requested to amplify 
the idea (concerning which he said, “I believe 
that this is the best builder of good will we 
ever attempted”) Mr. Lyons said: 

“Advertise among your customers, and pros- 
pects, and throughout the community, by means 
of newspaper display space, circular letters etc., 
that you are going to hold a ‘house warming’ at 
your yard. Plan a program of sports, games 
and such other features as will best entertain 
the people. If the yard has good lighting 
facilities the event can best be held in the 
evening, as more people are free to attend 
then. To make an affair of this sort a suc- 
cess requires special effort. It must be thor- 
oughly advertised, both in the newspapers and 
by other means, in order to attract the people 
and make it a real event. 

“We recently had an opening for our new 
lumber yard, and included this feature. We had 
a program of sports, including boxing, wrestling 
and jumping; and entertained the children by 
allowing them to coast down our gravity con- 
véyor. We had about 1,500 visitors, and the 
event was a great success. We could see much 
direct benefit resulting from it, and I would 
recommend the plan to any lumber dealer who 
is willing to spend the time and thought neces- 
sary to carry it out successfully. I do not, 
however, recommend doing this at all unless it 
is done right, and especially unless there is 
plenty of advertising done to create public in- 
terest and get the people out.” 

* * * 


Mr. Lyons also has some excellent ideas on 
collections. Here are two ideas in that field 
that he says have worked well and proved 
profitable : 

“First, keep conveniently on hand at all 
times, a supply of blank checks; that is, checks 
on which the name of no bank appears, but 
which have a blank line on which the name 
of any bank can be written in. This is for 
the purpose of forestalling the individual who 
asserts that he is perfectly willing to pay the 
account but can not do so on account of having 
unfortunately ‘left his check book at home.’ 
Just hand him a blank check with the sugges- 
tion that he write in the name of his bank, 
and he can not well do otherwise than ‘come 
across.’ 

“Second, if you know that a dilatory debtor 
keeps a checking account in a certain bank, 
send him one of that bank’s regular checks 
filled out with the amount of his account and 
mail it to him with a nice letter suggesting 
how easy it will be for him just to sign the 
check and return it to you in the enclosed self- 
addressed stamped envelope. 

* * * 


“In the realm of practical yard operation,” 
says Mr. Lyons, “installation of the gravity 
conveyor is the greatest labor-saver that I 
know of, and I recommend this mechanical aid 
without reserve.” 


Two Clever Advertising Ideas 


From top to bottom the building which 
houses the business of Leake & Goodlett (Inc.), 
Tupelo, Miss., proclaims the desirability of 
home ownership to all who pass by. 

This concern, well known as a wholesaler 
of long leaf and short leaf yellow pine, also 


M.E.LEAKE. 








maintains a retail department, and it is of 
course in that branch of the business that its 
activities directed to encouraging home build- 
ing are mainly evident. 

Starting at the top of the building the passer- 








Observe, over the entrance, replica of the home 
of one of the members of the firm 


by observes the “skyline” formed by outline 
cut-outs of two attractive homes, one at each 
end, with the firm name in large letters be- 





R.F& GOODLETT. 








tween, followed by the slogan, “Everything to 
Build Anything yams og — 

Large show windows, suited to the display 
of home building materials and _ specialties, 
flank the entrance to the firm's offices. 

Both members of the firm are strong believ- 
ers in the efficacy of distinctive advertising. 
A clever idea utilized in this connection is 
that of identifying the two members of the 
firm with two of the leading products han- 
dled in a wholesale way, namely, long leaf and 
short leaf yellow pine. It happens that Mr. 
Goodlett is rather “lengthy” while Mr. Leake 
is short in stature. Thus through association 
of ideas the two men have come to symbolize 
the long leaf and short leaf pine. Through- 
out the firm’s trade territory, they are known 
as “Long Leaf” and “Short Leaf,” respec- 
tively. 

Pictures of the two principals, in these roles, 
adorn the firm’s letterhead. Products other 
than yellow pine lumber handled by the firm 
in a wholesale way include cypress, red cedar 
and southern pine shingles. 


TALES TOLD BY SALESMEN 


Pathway of Traveling Representative Is 
Not Always Strewn With Roses 





While most lumber retailers accord travel- 
ing salesmen who visit their offices at least 
a courteous reception and hearing, and douwbt- 
less count some of the traveling representatives 
as personal friends, there are enough excep- 
tions to impart to the life of the average 
“knight of the road” somewhat of that va- 
riety which is said to be the spice of life. 

Not long ago a traveling salesman for a 
wholesale lumber concern told the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN the following true incidents, 
which may possibly carry a moral if one 
searches diligently enough for it. Said our 
salesman friend in telling the first of the two 
stories : 

“An acquaintance of mine who had 
been working in a retail yard got a job 
as traveling salesman for a well known 
wholesale house. He started out on the 
road one fine morning, congratulating 
himself on his easy job and comparing it 
with the hard time he had had working 
in the retail yard. As he was about to 
enter the office of his first prospect the 
door suddenly flew open and the horri- 
fied traveling man saw a salesman who 
had entered just before he reached the 
place being energetically kicked out into 
the street by the lumber dealer. Thereby 
a good salesman—as he later proved to 
be—was almost spoiled in the making, as 
he confessed when telling me the story 
that he could hardly screw up courage 
enough to interview the irate board mer- 
chant.” 

Here is the other story related to the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN by the same traveling lum- 
ber salesman: 

“A building material salesman was 
waiting in the office of a retailer when 
another salesman and I came in together. 
The proprietor came out into the recep- 
tion room and announced to all of us 
that he did not want anything, and fur- 
thermore that he could not spare more 
than a minute or two to talk with us. 
Incidentally, he asked the builders’ sup- 
ply man the price of barrel lime, which 
proved the cue for some attempted high 
pressure salesmanship. The price of lime 
at that time was low but was certain to 
advance, urged the salesman. If the or- 
der were given him right then the re- 
tailer surely would save some money, 
and the shipment could be deferred until 
the material was actually needed. In the 
event the price did go down the order 
could be cancelled. Objéctions on the 
part of the retailer, and the plea that he 
was in a hurry to get away, availed noth- 
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ing. Finally the harrassed buyer put on 
his coat and hat, opened the door, 
stepped outside and said, ‘I have to go 
to the barber shop.’ The high pressure 
man, still keeping up his flow of sales 
talk, also stepped outside, but as he did 
so his prospect stepped back into the of- 
fice, slammed the door and informed the 
two of us who had listened in on all of 
the conversation that he always got rid 
of a salesman that way when polite 
methods failed.” 


[he salesman who related these incidents 
added: “These are just samples of what some 
of us are running into every day, and I be- 
lieve that the other boys on the road could tell 
you a lot of similar stories that would prove 
mighty interesting both to salesmen and deal- 
ers. 

We have no doubt that this is true, and we 
hereby extend a cordial invitation to the boys 
to “come across” with any interesting or un- 
usual selling experiences that they may have 
locked up in their bosoms. This invitation of 
course is equally wide open to retailers. 


Creating Business and Good Will 


Create the desire to build or repair; adver- 
tise in such ways as will convince the public 
that your yard is the one to supply its wants; 
handle material that runs true to grade, or 
just a little above; do not buy on price but 
on quality; keep your stock up at all times, so 
that when the customer comes to buy you will 
be sure to have the merchandise that he 
wants; “hit the ball” while you are on the 
iob 


The above are some of the points of suc- 


Keeping the Old Town on the Move 


Elder Berry Takes a Rap at “Strictly Business” Sticklers 


“Hi there, ol’ timer,” said the Elder, looking 
over his glasses as the postmaster came in. 
“It’s about time you got around to see me. 
Here I am, home since morning; and nobody 
pays me much attention except a flock of bill 
collectors. How are you and why? How’s 
the political fences? Though why I had to 
bring that up I don’t know. I see you boys 
have been gettin’ out some new model stamps, 
just like the automobile johnnies; new and at- 
tractive colors and all that stuff. I hope the 
next model will have self-lickin’ gadgets on 
‘em. But anyway I’m glad to see you, you 
old ruin. I’m kind of funny that way.” 

The postmaster shook hands. 

“Glad you're back,” he said. “How many 
weeks have you been away and what have you 
seen and done? Tell me everything.” 

“Stop!” said the Elder. “Tell you every- 
thing? You know I’m a positively taciturn 
person and that talking is laborious for me. 
Besides, if I was to tell you everything, this 
trip would be practically a total loss. I’d have 
a witness against me. Give my little adven- 
tures a chance to grow. In time the big fish 
that got away turns into the bigger fish that 
was landed. Many a sucker has turned into 
a tarpon, and many a scared tenderfoot who 
was led out of the woods by a farmer boy 
becomes the hero who saved the party perish- 
ing in the snow above timber line. So we'll 


let these things lay until they get ripe. Tell 
me what’s been doing around here that I ought 
to know about.” 

“Nothing much,” said the postmaster, “ex- 
cept that the Chamber of Commerce is trying 
to turn Boulder Creek pasture into a park.” 
“The secretary met 


“Yeah,” said the Elder. 


cessful and profitable retail yard operation as 
expressed by Grant Boorman, manager of the 
Chinook Lumber Co., Chinook, Mont. 

Mr. Boorman also believes in cultivating 
friendly and cordial relations with customers. 
“After you have acquired a new customer 
treat him right,” says he. “In fact, whether 
he is your customer or not, we believe it helps 
a lot to call a man by his first name. Most 
men like to be called ‘Tom’ or ‘Bill,’ or 
whatever their name may be, better than to be 
called ‘Mr. Jones.’ In other words, do not 
let them feel that you consider yourself on a 
higher level, but that you are one of them. 
Be human and courteous, sell good merchan- 
dise and give good service and you will get 
your share of the business.” 


Announces Important Affiliation 


An affiliation of the Insulite Co., manufac- 
turers of Insulite insulation products, and the 
United States Gypsum Co., was announced 
Sept. 12, following a meeting of officials and 
executives of the two companies. Hereafter, 
Insulite products will be sold both by the In- 
sulite Co, and the United States Gypsum Co. 

It was further announced that plans looking 
to the construction of additional factories, for 
the manufacture of insulation products, in the 
East, Southeast, Central, Southwest and Pa- 
cific territories are under consideration. In an- 
nouncing this important affiliation, an official 
of the United States Gypsum Co. said: 

For five years the research division of the 
United States Gypsum Co., has conducted an 
intensive and independent study of insula- 
tion. In close observation of the technical 
work of the industry, the universities, and 
the Government, it has manufactured insula- 


me on the street and told me about it. The 
greatest project for human welfare the old 
town ever found rollin’ up hill, he says. The 
citizenry is reacting to it nobly, says he. 
Kindly sign on the dotted line, he says. How 
is the idea really taking hold?” 

“Pretty well, I guess,” said the postmaster. 
“Some people down town, though, seem to 
think the Chamber went out of its way. They 
think it ought to spend its time hunting for 
markets, bucking high freight rates, scouting 
for new industries and things like that.” 

“Uh-huh,” said the Elder, “and I bet I could 
name most of these wise boys. I mind when 
one pillar of cloud got after the secretary with 
a sharp stick because he spent his limited 
leisure running a Boy Scout troop. He seemed 
to think if the secretary had time and needed 
exercise he might come around and shovel the 
snow off the sidewalk in front of the jewelry 
store. 

“No sir. Those strictly-business johnnies 
are all wet when they think a commercial club 
ought to spend all its time looking for nickels 
to drdép into the tin cups of its constituents. 
Such a club is a lot more than a free sales 
outfit or a collection agency. I’ve found out 
by running this forlorn hope of a lumber yard 
that business has to do a flock of things that 
make for sales only indirectly if at all. Build- 
ing a park will cost us some jack, and it ain’t 
likely to fatten the Saturday noon deposits in 
the bank in ways we can check up on. But 
if we let the old town ride down hill it'll 
hit the bottom and stop; and we'll see some 
of our best trade skid off to places that take 
a more enterprising interest in human values. 

“A couple of weeks ago I spent Sunday in 


—emneinggit 
tion from every promising base in the 
vegetable and mineral fields. These ex. 


haustive tests have proved that in insula. 
tive values, tensile strength, resistance to 
wind infiltration, as well as in appearance 
endurance and economy, the strong fibers of 
the spruce and similar trees, used by the 
Insulite Co., provide the best insulating 
board that science and industry have pro. 
duced. 


In 1914 the Insulite Co., International Falls 
Minn., originated this now standard form of 
fibre board insulation. For fifteen years it has 
manufactured and distributed throughout the 
world this excellent product. Its associated 
corporations include rail and water transport, 
hydro-electric power plants, lumber mills, 
newsprint paper mills, and standing timber 
under Backus-Brooks’ ownership of a value in 
excess of $100,000,000, Its timber holdings in 
United States and Canada, which provide the 
foundation for this group industry, cover an 
area of 50,000 square miles. 





Orders Oil-Electric Locomotives 


ASHLAND, Ky., Sept. 9.—The American 
Rolling Mill Co. recently has ordered two 
more 300 horsepower oil-electric locomotives 
for use in its plant at Ashland. These units 
will be duplicates of the four already in sery- 
ice, and are built jointly by the Ingersoll-Rand 
Co., General Electric Co., and the American 
Locomotive Co. Many oil-electric locomotives 
are now in constant service on railroads and 
in industrial plants throughout the country, 
Their fuel, operating and maintenance costs 
are very low, and they are in service over 90 
percent of the calendar hours in the year. 





a town about the size 
of this one, and after 
church I asked the 
hotel clerk what a lone- 
some feller could do to 
amuse himself. He 
sent me out to Rolling 
Hills Park. It was 
easy to look at; long stretches of shady turf, 
a bathing beach and a wading pool and all that 
stuff. Hundreds of people were there. | 
noticed by the license plates of the cars parked 
around that about half of them were from 
other counties. Did these people like the pro- 
vision made for their comfort and pleasure? 
I'll say they did. Probably they didn’t buy 
much but some gas and ice cream, but they 
took away a kindly feeling that here was a 
real human town that knew how to live. 
They'll find their way back on week days when 
the stores are open. You can bet your patched 
overalls that these things are worth doing 
when they’re done right. Business men have 
a stake in them, both as business men and as 
citizens; and they do pretty well to set their 
commercial organizations looking after them.” 

“T hadn’t thought of it in that way,” said 
the postmaster, “But it’s probably true that 
business is more than buying and selling. But 
from that point of view business wouldn't 
know where to stop.” 

“You make me think of Bill Gray and the 
pretty niece he hadn’t seen for half a dozen 
years,” said the Elder. “‘How old are you, 
Mary? asks Bill. ‘Sixteen,’ says Mary. 
‘Sweet sixteen,’ says Bill, ‘and never been 
kissed, huh? ‘Well,’ says Mary reflectively, 
‘not enough.’” 
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American Lumberman House Plan No. 17( 
































; COMPLETE list of materials, specifications and work- 
<r A ing drawings for this house will be supplied by the 
sida o20 room fa: ” AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at $3.50 per set. Electrotypes of the 
le | I front elevation (4 inches wide), for use in newspaper or other 
lie | a a advertising, may be had at $3.50 each; while electrotype of 
aner? id je the floor plan (same size as accompanying cut) will be sent 
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Jackson, Micu., Sept. 9.—The pleasing color 
schemes made possible by stained shingles have 
done much to increase the market for wood 
shingles. That, at least, has been the expe- 
rience of the Central City Lumber Co., local 
retail yard. 

Frank H. Mather, president, treasurer and 
manager of the company, in discussing the 
matter with a representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, told of his success in merchan- 
dising Mauk “Double-Dipped” stained shingles. 
“We have sold as many or more stained shin- 
gles,” he said, “as any Jackson yard. We have 
handled the Mauk shingles for five years now, 
and our sales amount to about ten or twelve 
carloads each year.” 

The writer already had seen the Central City 
company’s stock of shingles, and noticed that 
it made a good-sized pile in a large section of 
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New Architectural and Construction Course 

Rocuester, N. Y., Sept. 10—A new course in construction 
supervision and architectural drafting is being offered by the 
Mechanics Institute of this city. Students will be enrolled to 
begin classroom work for a preparatory period of six and one- 
half months, followed by employment in the building con- 
struction field. Through the co-operation of the Rochester 
Builders Exchange, for practical experience the students will 


be placed with some of the leading local contractors. 


Favors Grade- and Trade-Marked Lumber 


one shed. When this was mentioned to Mr. 
Mather, however, he said, “Oh, no, I’d rather 
you wouldn’t take a picture of that. Our stock 
is badly depleted right now. We have two 
more cars on the way, and when they get 
here our shingle bins will be more worth talk- 
ing about.” 

The Central City Lumber Co. is now push- 
ing wrapped trim. This practice was started 
last spring, and the volume of sales is quite 
gratifying. “It’s going good,” Mr. Mather 
said. “When the customers come in and ask 
for it the second time, that means something.” 

Trade-marked, grade-marked lumber is to be 
seen in nearly every section of this company’s 


‘ sheds. Out in front, at the entrance, where “he 


who runs (and also he who steps on the gas) 
may read,” is the attention-getting Weyer- 
haeuser sign, and in the yard is proof that the 


sign is telling the truth, for there are large 
piles of lumber with the familiar “4-Square” 
package on the end. Elsewhere is lumber bear- 
ing stencils proclaiming that it is “Peavy-Wil- 
son No. 2” or that it is “No. 3 Com” from 
an “SPA” mill, and many boards are marked 
with the “Bogalusa” of the Great Southern 
Lumber Co. These were seen in a casual stroll 
around part of the yard—there were doubtless 
others, but the writer had but a few minutes 
to spare, for it was Saturday morning. 

When marked lumber was mentioned to Mr. 
Mather his reply was instant: 

“I am a firm believer in grade-marked, trade- 
marked lumber. We call our customers’ at- 
tention to it. But recently, since the depres- 
sion in the market, I find that lumber from 
some of the small mills which do not grade- 
mark is as good as that from some of the 
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jarge mills that do trade-mark. So I use 
care in my buying. I think those grade-mark- 
ing, trade-marking mills are, some of them, us- 
ing the marks as a leverage to keep the prices 


Business has been very good, especially dur- 
ing the forepart of the season, but now it is 
tapering off, Mr. Mather said, adding that in 
his opinion the heaviest part of the season 
had passed. 

“The yard looks kind of rough,” he con- 
tinued, “but it is just at the close of the rush 
season. You know, when we’re busy selling 
and delivering and checking lumber, we don’t 
have time to keep the yard and sheds so spic 
and span. I always think that if a yard is 
real clean it either has a large crew to keep 
it picked up, or that business is dull.” 

However, although there might be a few 
boards out of their proper place in the sheds, 
the office, which is that part of the retail es- 
tablishment usually seen by the customer, was 
clean, bright and orderly. When we ventured 
to comment on the fine appearance of the of- 
fice, Mr. Mather confided that it is all of 
ten years old. The woodwork is oak through- 
out, including trim, frames and doors. “And 
the finish has never been touched in ten years,” 
he said with pardonable pride. Pardonable in- 
deed, for the oak is still “easy to look at,” and 
the rich grain in the door panels was unmarred 
by dents and cracks, belying its age with a 
completeness that would be the envy of any 


woman. The ceiling and walls are paneled 
with wallboard, and Mr. Mather said that it 
is necessary to paint these panels every year. 
They harmonize with the light finish of the 
oak to good advantage, however, and give a 
pleasing appearance to the interior of the two- 
story office building. 

“Our trade in oak is very light compared 
with what it used to be,” Mr. Mather said, and 
the writer thought he detected a certain tone 
of regret. “Gum, birch, and such woods are 
on the upgrade. In the last two years we have 
sold more.gum and birch than any other hard- 
woods. We have a large trade in sap gum 
and red gum,” 

Jackson, the location of this and several 
other retail lumber yards, is one of the auto 
State’s most progressive cities. Houses are 
being built, and are being occupied. Down 
on Michigan Avenue, the city’s principal busi- 
ness thoroughfare, a fine new office building is 
reaching toward the sky, and when completed 
will be a new source of pride to Jackson’s 
60,000 or more inhabitants. 

Even the State itself has caught the fever, 
and has been building a new edition of the 
Michigan State Prison just north of the city, 
perhaps with the thought of “more and better 
prisoners.” The old one, near the home of the 
Sparton radio, ‘is still usable, however, as is 
proved by the fact that some of the men who 
live there have stayed there for years, and 
some who thought they left for good found 


they couldn’t stay away. Farther west, on 
Ganson street, the Marquedant Lumber Co. is 
building a new lumber shed, indicating further 
expansion and modernization in the lumber 
business. Factories are on the hum, and some 
of the workmen are “commuters” from as far 
as twenty miles away. The writer knows—he 
rode with one of them. 
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(Continued from page 49) 
and will not be hurt by the development of 
the river. In fact they’ll profit if the mid- 
dle West develops great industries. It is 
inconceivable that the comparatively small 
amount of development work needed will 
not be done.” 

The fourth local lumber concern is the 
Dubuque Lumber & Coal Co., located in the 
north part of the city in the “Eagle Point” 
district. B. R. Hervey, of this company, 
mentioned the effort of certain mail-order 
concerns to increase their trade in build- 
ing materials by making loans of some 85 
percent of the money needed for the build- 
ing. 

It seems probable that mail-order policies 
of this kind may hasten the time when 
financing will be a recognized part of build- 
ing service. 


Brick Farm House Modernized With Lumber 


While the field for the modernizing of old 
homes has to a large degree been talked of 
chiefly as pertaining to the cities, towns and 
villages of the country, and the organized 
efforts to develop this field have been mainly 
confined to the urban centers, lumber dealers 
and others interested in creating modernizing 
business should not overlook the fact that there 
are thousands of farm homes that are logical 
prospects for this treatment. 

That thought was running through the mind 
of an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative 
when driving through Missouri a few months 
ago. He chanced to pass, a few miles out of 
Boonville, Mo., what looked like the beginning 





of lumber used in making these improvements, 
as compared with the original structure. 

The house, situated on a farm near Over- 
ton, in Cooper County, Mo., 12 miles south- 


east of Boonville, is the property of Gill W. ° 


Jewett. 

The carpenter-contractor who did the work 
(C. H. Toellner, Bunceton, Mo.), has kindly 
supplied the following information concerning 
the modernizing work and its results: 

“The porch on the front of the old brick 
house is new. On the rear of the house I 
built on a large new living room, with porch, 
and also built a new porch to the kitchen. The 
new living room and porches add very much to 
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a colonnade was placed. 
over a rough sub-floor. 

“Mr. Jewett, the owner of the farm, and 
his family were much pleased with the remod- 
eled job, and I am satisfied that the money 
spent in modernizing his home is regarded as 
a good investment.” 

The lumber for this modernizing job was 
supplied by the C. J. Harris Lumber Co., Boon- 
ville. W. E. Crutchfield, local manager, inter- 
ested himself in suggesting to Mr. Jewett the 
materials best suited for the work, and only 
the best quality of lumber and other materials 
were used throughout. The outside finish is - 
all cypress, with clear red cedar siding. The 


Oak flooring was laid 
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TWO VIEWS OF OLD BRICK FARM HOUSE AFTER MODERNIZATION WAS COMPLETED 


of an interesting job of remodeling being per- 
lormed on a large brick farm house. The 
work was-then not far enough along for a 
close study, much less for taking photographs 
that would suitably visualize the transforma- 
tion, but upon his return to the Chicago office 
steps were taken to follow the progress of the 
job, and at the proper time to ascertain the 
outcome and secure photographs showing same. 

Accordingly, ‘the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is 
pleased to present herewith two photographs, 
of different sides of the house, showing most 
ot the exterior remodeling work. It is inter- 
esting to observe the relatively large amount 


this old brick dwelling in the way of comfort 
for the owner and his family. 

“A new basement has been built under the 
new part,‘in which a handy wash room is lo- 
cated, as well as a farm lighting plant to fur- 
nish plenty of cheerful light. 

“There were no closets in the old house, but 
now after remodeling the owners have two 
good-sized storage rooms for clothing and other 
household goods that require space to put them 
in. I also installed a hot air plant to furnish 
heat for the entire house. 

“An opening was cut in the wall from the 
new living room into the dining room, in which 


roof is covered with the best grade 5/2 red 
cedar shingles. The interior of the home is 
finished in yellow pine. 

Mr. Crutchfield informs the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN that the cost of this modernizing was 
about $2,500, including labor, furnace and 
everything complete. Of the above total, the 
bill for materials was only $1,200. 

Mr. Crutchfield says that with the completion 
of the modernization work Mr. Jewett now 
has a beautiful modern home and, he adds, “We 
believe there will be more of this sort of work 
done in the country districts in the near fu- 
ture.” 
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JACKSON, MIcu., 
Sept. 9.—This is the 
story of a retailer 
who is not content 
with preaching mod- 
ernization. He mod- 
ernizes, setting a good 
example in both yard 
and office. He spe- 
cializes in the sale of 
quality lumber, and 
gives the product a 
fitting background by 
maintaining the kind 
of office and yard 
which makes a cus- 
tomer expect lumber 
of high quality. When 








Interior of office of Hartwick-Woodfield Co., 


Jackson, Mich. Glass partitions at the left in- he finds a lumber 
close the estimating office. The man behind the shed or office ar- 
counter is standing in the lobby rangement becoming 


out of date, he gets 

his men busy, and 
soon has the obsolete equipment fully in keeping with the best ideas 
in modern lumber merchandising. 

The other day a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN who 
had a few hours to spare was “browsing around” in Jackson. He drove 
north on Mechanic Street, passed underneath the Michigan Central 
Railroad viaduct, and then, about 200 feet further north, suddenly 
stopped the car. The Hartwick-Woodfield Co. was the reason. It 
was rather early in the morning, and the rising sun was shining on an 
office that was mostly plate glass in front. The walls, used apparentiy 
as supports for the glass, the roof, and the doors, shone in brilliant 
tones of spotless white and bright red. The buildings along the front 
of the lumber yard were painted red, with white lettering proclaiming 
the company’s name. Delivery trucks sported the same color combina- 
tion. Between buildings, a white picket fence helped to anclose the yard. 
Just inside the automobile entrance was a building, covered with 
stained shingles, that looked very much like a dwelling. The entire 
place had such an atmosphere of progress and prosperity that the 
writer felt sure there must be a real merchandiser managing the affairs 
of this company. 

There is. He is Harvey Woodfield, and has been with the com- 
pany since it was established, twenty-eight years ago, by his father, 
Thomas Woodfield, and the late Major Edward E. Hartwick whom 
lumbermen will remember as one of the organizers of the 20th En- 
gineers during the World War and as the commander of the first 
battalion of that famous regiment of lumbermen and foresters. These 
men, with others, founded the Hartwick-Woodfield Co. For the first 





This attractive display house, covered with stained shingles, is adaptable 
to any display use 


ee 


four years Nelson Michelson, of Grayling, was president, but since 
1905 the elder Mr. Woodfield has been head of the company. He still 
retains the position of president, but his son is now the manager. 

The latter related these little bits of history as he sat at his desk 
in the private office, which is at one end of the building, beyond the 
sales and estimating offices. This private office is rather unusual. The 
occupant is not shut away, in austere solitude, from the other work- 
ers. The solid wooden partitions are lacking. Instead, this room js 
separated from the adjoining estimating office by large panes of glass, 
and the numerous outside windows give it the appearance of a sun 
parlor. Because of the glass partitions, the manager is easily seen 
by both customers and employees, and he in turn, can see them just 
as easily. Large double doors give access to his office. 

As the visitor enters the building he steps into a long, narrow lobby, 
on the left, or south side of which is the accounting and book-keeping 
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Top—A view of the office as it used to look before modernizing. Bot- 
tom—As it is today, with plate-glass front and plenty of paint 


department, the only room which is fully enclosed by opaque walls. 
The customer transacts business with this department through a win- 
dow. On the north side of the lobby is a counter, with a gateway 
entrance to the offices behind it. The longer part of this counter, that 
nearest the street, is for customers who wish to buy lumber, and the 
shorter counter, west of the gateway, is for those buying coal. The 
company has a large trade in coal. 

Drivers have no occasion to enter this lobby, for they have a sepa- 
rate lobby and counter of their own, at a rear entrance. Here they 
may receive their delivery orders and make all other necessary con- 
tacts with the office force. There is no gateway from this yard lobby 
into the main office, and Mr. Woodfield explained that this was so 
designed purposely, to restrain any such tendencies or practices on the 
part of drivers and yardmen. 

" There is nothing pretentious about the office. It is finished through- 
out in the well known southern pine, showing what really artistic 
effects may be produced with this inexpensive wood. One notices not 
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what wood is used, but how it is used. The general appearance of 
the office naturally led to the question: 

“This a new Office, isn’t it, Mr. Woodfield?” 

“Tt’s been standing here ever since 1901,” was the surprising reply. 

“But this arrangement doesn’t look like the lumber office of twenty- 
five years ago,” was the protest. “It looks more like the kind of 
office they’re building in 1929.” 

And then came the explanation. 

“Oh, we’ve had it modernized,” Mr. Woodfield, it was noticeable, 
steered clear of those old bugaboos remodel and repair. “Just finished 
about a month ago. We put in more glass, and rearranged the office 
so the customer wouldn’t have to dodge around counters and desks to 
reach the estimating office, and so he wouldn’t be disturbed after he 
got there. We pulled out one partition and put those counters where 
it used to be. We turned the old estimating office into the new lobby. 
And we shut off the drivers from coming through the main office.” 

“But how much did it all cost?” 

“Well, I couldn’t tell you the exact cost. Our own men did it when 
they weren’t busy at something else, so we don’t figure the labor cost 
us anything, as it would have had to be paid anyhow. All it really 
cost us was the few hundred dollars we spent for the materials. That’s 
the way the painting works, too. When a driver has some spare time 
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This shed has a capacity of a million and a half feet of lumber. At 
the top of each bin a diagonal board lists the stock in that section 


because of lack of orders, we hand him a paint brush and a pail of 
paint, and that way we keep our buildings always freshly painted. One 
of our men is good enough with the paint brush to re-letter our signs. 
Of course, he couldn’t paint them new, but he can put them in good 
shape again when they get duli, just as well as an expert painter.” 

The accompanying sketches will show how the changes were made 
in the office, to give it the increased convenience. The front of the 
building is on the east. 

Display Rooms Easily Changed 

We were conducted on a tour of the yard by George H. McKinstry, 
a director of the company who is in charge of the lumber sales de- 
partment. He was manager of a branch yard which the Hartwick- 
Woodfield Co. maintained for a while in another part of the city. He 
has a thorough knowledge of retail lumbering, and his explanation of 
the uses of the numerous labor- and time-saving devices was interesting. 

The building that from the street looked so much like a dwelling 
Proved to be the company’s display house. It has three rooms, the 
furnishings of which are quickly interchangeable or replaceable. Even 
as the writer watched, two men completely altered the appearance of 
the center room, in preparation for the picture which is reproduced 
herewith. The cabinets at the right and left are temovable. The 
table and chairs may be placed where they are wanted. Other styles 
may be substituted. Only the fireplace is stationary. 

The building is so arranged that salesmen may demonstrate the beauty 
and usefulness of almost any kind of built-in equipment in which the 
customer may show an interest. Built-in cabinets of the type desired 
may be placed in a corner or along a wall, medicine cabinets may be 


removed or replaced— 
whatever is desired to 
show to the individual 
customer the actual 
effect of the arrange- 
ment under discussion. 
These rooms are used 
more to “get down to 
brass tacks” with indi- 
viduals than to pro- 
vide a general display, 
although the latter 
may be effected also, if 
desired. 

From the display 
house the lumberman 
directed our steps to 
the planing mill, and 
showed the large 
stocks of Curtis mill- 
work on the upper 
floors of this building and in other buildings. Sash and frames 
are kept in knocked down condition, ready for assembly in any form 
desired, and one man ,is kept busy all the time putting these parts 
together. At the back of the mill was a bin full of scrap wood. 
Here two men were busily engaged putting the scraps into sacks. 
These sacks of kindling, Mr. McKinstry said, are used as builders 
of good will. One is given with each ton of coal sold. They are 
absolutely not for sale, as any prospective purchaser is politely told. 
Lettering on the sacks advertises the lumber and coal business of the 
Hartwick-Woodfield Co. 

In the basement beneath the mill building is where the hardwood 
stock is stored. The company is having all this lumber piled on iron 
T-rails, instead of on the ground as formerly, and steam pipes are 
being installed underneath. This combination, it is expected, will keep 
the lumber dry and free from rot. The company buys nothing but 
kiln-dried stock, so the customer is assured of a fine quality of lumber. 

From the mill building the journey continued around the four-acre 
yard, past the tall “silos” where the coal is stored and from which 
it is dumped into the trucks without any shoveling being necessary. A 
special treatment reduces the dust so that there is little or no difficulty 
with the lumber being covered with coal dust. Near the coal “bins” 
is one end of a lumber shed, which has a capacity of a million and 
a half feet of lumber. It will accommodate all sizes, from 2x4’s eight 
feet long to 12x12 timbers eighteen feet long. A little diagonal board 
at the top of each bin tells at a glance the kind and size of lumber 
in that section. The paint brush keeps them always clear and bright. 
A look at this big shed convinces one that the company needs its 695- 
foot street frontage. 

A railroad spur the length of the shed provides easy handling of 








A room in the display house, viewed from the 

front door. The built-in cabinets at right and 

left are removable, so that other arrangements 
may be demonstrated. 








The same shed is shown here in the background, with the old type, 
used for many years, in the foreground. Driveways are paved 
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lumber. Mr. McKinstry then led the way into a shed where shingles 
are kept, and showed a chute, with a gravity conveyor along the bot- 
tom of it, which is used to take shingles direct from a freight car 
and send them through the middle of a pile of lath, through a par- 
tition, and then through piles of other shingles to their destination. 
This makes shingle unloading, too, fast and easy from the railroad 
spur. The accompany illustration shows the upper end of the chute, 
nearly surrounded by lath. The sliding section of the conveyor is seen 
protruding from the chute. 

Most of the company’s lumber is kept under cover. “Quote Ivory 
Soap and call it 99.4 per cent,” said Mr. Woodfield in discussing the 
question later, after the conclusion of the inspection trip. Not all of 
the sheds are new and up-to-date, it was pointed out, and not all the 
alleyways are paved, but these changes are being made as time allows 
and needs present themselves. Pavement is coming into its own, for 
the company is completely motorized. It owns five International trucks, 
two of which are of the semi-trailer type, and five Fords, including 
one semi-trailer. There are six Wolverine trailers, two for each power 
unit. Three or more other trucks are contracted for, when needed. 

Mr. Woodfield sat at his desk again, and as he spoke he courted 
writer’s cramp by busily signing pay-checks, for it was Saturday morn- 
ing and almost that exciting time, welcomed by every working man, 
when “the eagle squeals.” The Hartwick-Woodfield Co. has between 
forty and fifty people on its payroll, the number depending on the 
season. The fact that no regular employee has left the company since 
December 1, 1928, or earlier, speaks volumes for the firm’s treatment 
of its helpers. Its system of keeping the men busy at one task or 
another allows the company to retain its drivers the year ‘round. 


Bonus Increases the Employee’s Interest 

There is another very potent reason why the workers can afford to 
stick. Shortly before Christmas, in 1927, all the employees were guests 
of the company at a banquet. That is, all were invited. Some were 
suspicious, thinking it was to be some sort of “whoop and hurrah—for 
the good of the order” meeting, and stayed away. But most of them 
were present, and got a big surprise. Without any warning, each 
was handed a little envelope, containing a bonus, the amount of which 
was based on a percentage of the employee’s salary or wages paid 
during the year. Mr. Woodfield then announced to the amazed and 
delighted guests that every year there would be a bonus, with the 
same impartial basis of calculation, providing the earnings of the com- 
pany should warrant it. 

“It made a lot of difference in their attitude,” the manager con- 
tinued. “Of course, some of them didn’t need any changed attitude. 
3ut it made all of them feel like they were a part of the company, 
and not just hired hands. And also, it made another difference, giv- 
ing the biggest bonus to the most faithful employees. The man who 
gets the most money is the man who stays on the job six days a 
week, fifty-two weeks of the year. We operate on a 48-hour week, 
and we carry group life, sickness and accident insurance on all our 
employees.” 


Mr. Woodfield had still another thing to mention. From some- 
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The old and the new. At the left is shown the floor plan of the office 
after it had been modernized. Note the counter arrangement, the glass 
partitions, and the many windows. At right is the former plan 








By means of thts chute shingles or similar packages may be unloaded 

direct from the car, through piles of other material. Along the bottom 

of this chute is a gravity conveyor, the end of which may be seen at 
the right 


where in or on his desk he produced a yellow slip of paper, of just 
the right size to fit into an ordinary envelope. On it was printed ina 
neat box the simple statement: ‘To traveling salesmen and others 
soliciting our business—Effective April 1, 1927, our current purchasing 
requirements will be made on Monday of each week between the hours 
of 10 a. m. and 5 p. m. Hartwick-Woodfield Co.” 

“We concentrate our buying on Monday,” he said, “and concentrated 
buying means economy. We can devote our time during the week 
to selling instead of buying, and selling is really what we’re in busi- 
ness for.” 

In considering what he buys and sells, the conversation soon turned 
to grade-marked and trade-marked lumber. The writer had noticed 
large piles of trade-marked stock in his wandering around the sheds. 
There was the well known Weyerhaeuser, SPA, Bruce, and other 
marks. So there was the question of how much this is called for by 
the customer. To the query he replied: 

“No, we don’t have much call. for trade-marked and grade-marked 
lumber, but we do have call for good lumber, and that’s the only kind we 
sell. We confine our purchases entirely to reputable manufacturers.” 

He then told of the men who aid him in directing the affairs of the 
company. John R. Woodfield is the vice president in charge of sales, 
and under his direction are Mr. McKinstry and H. C. Dunfee, who 
is in charge of coal sales. L. R. Wilfong is the estimator and mill 
manager, and L. H. Keyser is yard superintendent. C. S. Mead is in 
charge of the accounting department. 





Gives Views on Salesmanship 


The many friends in the lumber industry to G. E. Grace, who for- 
merly represented the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., of Eugene, Ore., in 
northwestern territory, with headquarters in Minneapolis, will be glad 
to know that he is now prospering in the coal business. In a letter to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Mr, Grace says: “After three years in 
New York City I came back to God’s country, but found that line 
yards and many of the individual dealers here did their lumber buying 
on the Coast, so switched to the coal business and like it. Almost all 
retail lumber dealers handle coal.” Mr, Grace is with the Republic Coal 
Co., of Minneapolis. Based on an experience of almost 40 years in sell- 
ing, Mr. Grace has developed this theory of what constitutes salesman- 
ship: 

“No selling organization or salesman stands still. They move up 
or back. The best men should move up to better jobs; those slipping 
back, discarded. Standing still they lose enthusiasm and an organiza- 
tion without enthusiasm is one without spirit. Spirit, enthusiasm, per- 
sonality, honest effort and co-operation are the essentials to the success 
of any selling corporation. Selling must be a salesman’s faith and 
religion. Salesmen have but little if any supervision and are free lances 
to a large extent. , 

“Someone has said: ‘Fortunate is the man who has found his work. 
Work is the main characteristic. A salesman must be a student, not 
only in his own line but many others. 

“*The greatest study of man is man’ and men are as different as the 
leaves on the trees. To understand or ‘get next to him’ is the issue and 


if you break through the reserve exterior, you will find a responsive 
chord that rings true to form. 

“Character, reliability, and personality are more important in sales- 
manship than intellect and are more difficult to attain.” 
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Publishes Rates on Rough Lumber 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 9—Net rates as pub- 


lished by_the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, © 


effective Sept. 20, on rough lumber (not includ- 
ing valuable woods), billets, blanks, blocks, 
handle or baseball bat material, rough heading, 
rough staves or poles, in carload lots, for stor- 
age, assorting, grading, drying, dressing, or 
manufacture and reshipment, are calculated on 
a basis of 75 percent of the road’s local tariff 
rates applicable on rough lumber, according to 
an announcement by J. H. Townshend, secre- 
tary-manager of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association. 

The minimum and maximum scales to which 
the shipments are subject increase every ten 
miles, up to forty miles, then every fifteen 
miles, to 100 miles, then every twenty miles. 
Starting from a base of 2% cents per hundred 
pounds for distances of ten miles or under, the 
minimum scale increases by half-cent jumps to 
a rate of 23% cents per hundred for distances 
of 800 miles and over 780 miles. The increases 
in the maximum scale are in intervals varying 
from a half cent to a cent and a half, starting 
from a base of four cents for the ten-mile 
distance and mounting to 35%, cents per hun- 
dred for the 780-800 mile block. 





New England Forestry Plans 


Hanover N. H., Sept. 10—New England’s 
75,000,000 acres of forest land comprises a 
natural resource whose economic and _ recre- 
ational value has been generally underestimated 
until recent years. Even now there are many 
persons who doubt that it is practical to grow 
any kind of timber in competition with other 
sections and who fail to discern the benefits of 
reforestation with respect to flood control, the 
protection of water supplies, and public park 


programs. But the sentiment is changing, nev- 
ertheless. New England is becoming forest- 
conscious. A great deal of the thought that 


has been given to the problem of protecting 
and improving New England’s wooded areas 
and “even increasing their extent was repre- 
sented in the program of the New England 
Forestry Congress, which has just completed 
its sessions here and is now working for the 
following major objectives: 

To restore the depleted and deteriorated 
forests of New England to full productive- 
ness that they may render the maximum 
service to the region as sources of raw ma- 
terials for its industries, for watershed pro- 
tection, and for recreation and scenic values. 

The creation of more favorable conditions 
for the private owner of forest land, which 
will encourage him to preserve and improve 
existing forests, and to reforest additional 
land. 

The extension of basic knowledge of for- 
estry practice. 

The protection of the public health, promo- 
tion of happiness, and the increase of the 
general attractiveness of New England to 
residents and visitors, through recognition 
of the necessity of public ownership and con- 
trol of small areas of high scenic and re- 
creational value, by the creation of systems 
of State parks embracing sea and lake shores, 
waterfalls, mountain scenery, roadside areas, 
remnants of primeval forests, and sites of 
historic interest. 

An organized effort to educate all elements 
of New England business, professional, civic 
and social life to a true recognition of the 
Overwhelming importance of the forests of 
New England in regional plans for future 
prosperity and development. 


Speakers at the congress agreed that these 
are ambitious objectives, and not even the 
most optimistic will expect them to be reached 
speedily. But if all the agencies, public and 
Private, whose aid is solicited, co-operate, the 
goal may be substantially achieved in the dec- 
ade from 1929 to 1939. This is what the for- 
estry congress hopes for. 

The public may expect to hear a great deal 
about New England forests in coming months 
and years. Legislatures will be asked to en- 
act far-sighted tax laws, to provide for the 


maintenance of adequate fire protection serv- 
ice, and perhaps to appropriate money for the 
purchase of land. Towns will be urged to ac- 
quire forest areas, individuals will be shown 
the feasibility of increasing the income from 
timber lands, and in the meantime efforts will 
be made to create new markets for timber 
otherwise unsalable. These are but a few of 
the things that are scheduled. 


To Manage St. Louis Bureau 


Sr. Louris, Sept. 11.—The appointment of 
William C. E. Becker as manager of the 
newly-organized Construction Industries divi- 
sion of the Better Business Bureau of St. 
Louis, the formation of which was recently 
reported in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was 
made known here today. Mr. Becker is a 
member of the firm of Taxis & Becker, engi- 
neers, with offices in the Chemical Building, 


and is a former building commissioner of St. 
Louis. 


To Supervise Redwood Sales 


Bocatusa, La., Sept. 9.—Official announce- 
ment has been made by A. C. Long, jr., gen- 
eral sales manager of the Great Southern Lum- 
ber Co., of the appointment of Earle Williams 
as assistant sales manager in charge of red- 
wood sales effective Sept. 15. Mr. Williams 
succeeds C. E. Klumb, who has resigned to 
accept a position as general sales manager for 
the J. J. Newman Lumber Co. and the Homo- 
chitto Lumber Co., with general offices at 
Brookhaven, Miss. In the official announce- 
ment Mr. Long says: 

Inassuming his new 
responsibilities Mr. 
Williams is partic- 
ularly qualified in that 
he has been intimately 
associated with’ the 
manufacture and sales 
of redwood since its 
incipiency by the Fink- 





EARLE WILLIAMS, 
Bogalusa, La.; 
Asst. Sales Manager 
of Great Southern 
Lumber Co. 








bine-Guild interests at 
D’Lo, Miss., in May, 
1927. Prior to that 
time he was assistant 
to Mr. Klumb for some 
eight years in han- 
dling the sales for the 
Finkbine Lumber Co. 
at Jackson, Miss. 

Mr. Williams was employed by the Great 
Southern Lumber Co. in October, 1928, when 
they first began the manufacture of Califor- 
nia redwood at Bogalusa, La. Mr. Williams’ 
capacity with the Great Southern Lumber Co. 
has been that of special redwood represent- 
ative in the promotion of sales. 


O. H. Campbell, assistant sales manager in 
charge of yellow pine sales, will continue to 
handle the sale of pine lumber as he has been 
doing heretofore. 








To hives Raadioond Convention 


Secretary of Labor James J. Davis will ad- 
dress the annual convention of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association at 11 o'clock 
Thursday morning, September 19, instead of 
on Friday as originally scheduled, according 
to an announcement made this week by Frank 
F. Fish, secretary-treasurer of the association. 
All sessions of the convention will be held in 
the Gold room of the Congress Hotel, in Chi- 
cago, except the annual meeting of the board 
of directors, which will. be held on Wednesday 
in the executive offices of the association in 
the Straus Building, at 310 South Michigan 
Boulevard. 


‘ priations for the last fiscal year. 





Ask Research Appropriations 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 9.—Representa- 
tives of thirty-one national farm and industrial 
organizations today continued their efforts to 
obtain adequate appropriations for research for 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 
Headed by Chester H. Gray, representing the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, this group 
presented the need for more research to Col. 
J. C. Roop, the new director of the budget. 

These thirty-one organizations, said Mr. 
Gray as spokesman, are not farm groups 
alone, but are representative of banking, 
manufacturing, canning, fertilizer, lumber, 
forestry, tanning and the automobile indus- 
try, together with such terminal agencies as 
the commission merchants, fruit jobbers, 
meat packers and grain exchanges. 

Mr. Gray pointed out that research builds up 
a reservoir of knowledge about agriculture 
from which facts helpful to farmers and to 
the country may be useful in hundreds of ways. 
He added that the current appropriation for 
research by the Department of Agriculture 
amounts to less than 1 cent per capita. 

Representatives of various other organiza- 
tions stressed the need for more research on 
agricultural and marketing problems. The 
lumber industry, broadly speaking, is interested 
in fundamental research because, despite all 
the excellent work that has been done, it is 
not believed the owners of timber lands know 
or can ascertain from any existing source of 
information what should be their objectives in 
reforestation. If their objectives were deter- 
mined, it is far from certain that any one 
at present could authoritatively tell them how 
to proceed. 

In general, the lumber industry believes that 
the matter of forestry research is fully cov- 
ered by the McSweeney-McNary law. This 
law particularly provides for what is at pres- 
ent needed above all else—a survey of forest 
resources of the United States and of the pres- 
ent and prospective requirements for forest 
products. For this reascn the lumber indus- 
try believes that the bureau of the budget 
should approve of the annual expenditure of 
the entire amount authorized by the McSwee- 
ney-McNary law, or $3,575,000. The current 
appropriation under this law is $1,487,896, rep- 
resenting an increase of $178,553 over appro- 
At the very 
least it is felt that an additional $500,000 
should be appropriated for the next fiscal year. 

The Federal Government owns about 700,- 
000,000,000 feet of standing timber, about one- 
third of all the saw timber in the United 
States, and is by far the greatest single timber 
proprietor. Its forests are worth for their 
timber alone not less than $1,500,000,000 as 
they stand. These Federal forests represent a 
great national natural resource which may be 
continuously utilized and yet perpetually re- 
newed. They are the only material natural re- 
source that may be forever used and forever 
maintained. Therefore, it is believed that the 
expenditure of all the research funds author- 
ized by the McSweeney-McNary law would 
be justified wholly by the beneficial effects that 
would result to the national forests, 

When it is considered that two-thirds of the 
standing timber of the country is privately 
owned, the budget director was told, we find 
an additional public reason for fundamental 're- 
search that will lead to the conservation and 
wise utilization of a material that is now grown 
on about one-fourth the area of the republic 
and which probably will never be restricted by 
the growth of population and the requirement 
of land agriculture and other preferential 
uses to less than 400,000,000 acres. It should 
be recalled; also, that about one-half the stand- 
ing timber remaining in private ownership is 
the property of farmers. 

It was pointed out that the possibilities of 
the industial competition of cellulose with min- 
eral products are enormous. The United States 
is singularly prepared for this competition by 
the great extent of its forest lands. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasurncton, D. C., Sept. 10.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for the week ended Aug. 31, 


for sixteen weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1929 and 1928 are available, 
tics of identical mills for the corresponding periods of 1928: 








ONE WEEE 
Softwoods: No. of 
Mills Production 
Southern Pine Association..........ccceeeees 140 64,593,000 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 102 121,361,000 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 36 39,188,000 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.. 11 19,061,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 9 10,327,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 21 3,741,000 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 33 5,509,000 
California Redwood Association.............. 14 8,207,000 
EE er ee 366 271,987,000 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute......... . 184 40,856,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 21 3,589,000 
ESET OE PE OE, 205 44,445,000 
ol eR art ns ste peeing 58 550 316,432,000 
SIXTEEN WEEKS 
Softwoods: 
i ee 2,144 964,174,000 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 1.489 1,663,652,000 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 554 592,170,000 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 400 557,550,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 144 165,113,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 493 ; 66,873,000 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 603 99,202,000 
California Redwood Association.............- 220 118,380,000 
0 Ree ee ee ree eee 6,047 4,227,114,000 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 3,033 585,949,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 493 120,911,000 
i i. oss theewwi ee me baee wa 3,526 706,860,000 
ce eae Wake hk aad bn we 9, 080 4,933,974,000 


Percent 
of 1928 
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1929, and 


and percentage comparisons with statis. 


Percent Pe 

Shipments of 1928 Orders of 1934 
66,894,000 88 65,443,000 87 
119,910,000 86 119'204'000 100 
34,383,000 88 33,213,000 96 
13,739,000 78 18,597,000 115 
8'069,000 73 6,376,000 68 
2'539,000 73 2'023'000 69 
4,505,000 82 3'941.000 73 
6,859,000 97 7'064,000 82 
256,898,000 86 255,861,000 94 
36,671,000 105 42,381,000 116 
4,779,000 100 3439°000 2 
41,450,000 105 45,820,000 lia 
293,348,000 88 301,681,000 97 
952,113,000 87 907,378,000 
1,737,509,000 91 1,644/925,000 90 
534,390,000 92 508,122,000 96 
431,957,000 92 441,705,000 92 
151,008,000 92 133,099,000 89 
66,194,000 87 50,709,000 78 
97,549,000 90 85,186,000 83 
125,702,000 110 124'757,000 112 
4,096,422,000 91 3,895,881,000 “90 
582,592,000 105 78,498,000 103 
103,038,000 89 »95/986,000 89 
685,630,000 102 674,484,000 101 
4,782,052,000 92 4,570,365,000 91 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


WasHINcrToN, D. C., 
of gross stocks on hand Aug. 31 


Association— 
Southern Pine Association.......cccccccccsces 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 


No. of Gross 
Mills Stocks 
113 677,525,000 
140 1,129,650,000 
38 882,429,000 
9 347,043,000 
169 854,766,000 


Unfilled 
Orders 
160,375,000 
496,741,000 
118,690,000 
52,272,000 
237,468,000 


Sept. 10.—Following is a statement for five associations of the footage 
, and the percentage relationship of the unfilled orders to stocks: 


Orders of 
Stocks— 
Percent 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 

SEATTLE, WAsH., Sept. 11.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association reports that 218 mills 
—all those giving production, shipments and 
orders—during the week ended Sept. 7 gave 
these figures: 


Production. . .166,169,000 
Shipments .146,181,000 12.03 under production 
ae 148,161,000 10.84 under production 


A group of 301 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1929 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 


Average weekly operating capacity .294,227,000 
Average weekly cut for 36 weeks— 
0 PERS Ea ee hl 
i apace ial ala ahi "a eb ot kas hs te ine 204,599,000 
Actual cut week ended Sept. 7...... 190,381,000 


A group of 217 mills, whose production for 
the week ended Sept. 7 was 165,261,000 feet, 
reported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 
So gia 58,864,000 62,383,000 176,824,000 

Domestic 

cargo 44,079,000 41,407,000 265,445,000 
Export ... 25,592,000 26,726,000 218,600,000 
Local 17,645,000 errr? 
146,130,000 148,161,000 660,869,000 


A group of 112 mills, whose reports of pro- 
duction, shipments and orders are complete for 
1928 and 1929 to date, reported as follows: 


Week Average Average 
ended Sept. first 36 first 36 
7,1929 weeks, 1929 weeks, 1928 
Production . 97,553,000 110,008,000 112%183,000 
Shipments 91,861,000 113,183,000 122,173,000 
Orders ..... 91,749,000 112,694,000 120,956,000 


West Coast Analysis 


Seattte, WasH., Sept. 7—The West Coast | 


Lumbermen's Association furnishes the follow- 
ing supplementary analysis of domestic cargo 
business for the week ended Aug. 24: 

Orders on hand first of 

















week— 
Washington British 
and Oregon Columbia 
100 Mills 16 Mills 
CE 5 ce doce 88,864,885 1,547,051 
Atlantic Coast . 134,568,494 12,377,005 
Miscellaneous 3,385,544 3,381,804 
| ae 226,818,923 17,305,860 
Orders received— 
COMGOGMER 6 sc vccds 18,347,424 2,496,000 
Atlantic Coast . 18,142,020 2,819,000 
Miscellaneous q 1,187,000 
TE: (HGetaxecens 36,497,444 6,502,000 
Cancellations— 
California jocta se None 
Atlantic Coast 1,216,285 None 
Miscellaneous None (Nione 
PES toneten es ome 2,930,381 None 
Shipments— 
eee 18,297,646 816,000 
Atlantic Coast . 19,950,956 2,365,000 
Miscellaneous ,245 ,804 
SS. ec ere esos 38,274,847 3,287,804 
Orders on hand end of 
week— 
3, eee 87,200,567 3,227,051 
Atlantic Coast ....131,543,273 12,831,005 
Miscellaneous 3,367,299 4,462,000 
WO  susdenainws 222,111,139 20,520,056 
Total domestic cargo— 
Orders on hand first of week... .244,124,783 


TT ee eee 42,999,444 
NE i inns ww aacepiekaeD 2,930,381 
ie eas we wie ae a oe 41,562,651 
Unfilled end of week ............ 242, 631,195 











California Redwood 


San Francisco, Cauir., Sept. 7.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
reports of 14 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for the week ended Aug. 31: 


Redwood. White- 
Percent of wood 











Feet production Feet 
Production ..... 8,207,000 10 1,502,000 
Shipments ...... 6,859,000 82.5 1,704,000 
Orders— 
Received ..... 7,064,000 87.5 2,026,000 
CB BORE occas 38,347,000 as 6,778,000 
Detailed Distribution of ‘Redwood 
Shipments Orders 
Northern California* ..... 2,765,00 2,833,000 
Southern California* ..... 1,264,000 1,040,000 
DS ee re 36,000 60,000 
DE “ib eses wdbwandewes 2,002,000 1,990,000 
PO. SuienGin pacwenenaion 793,000 1,141,000 
6,859,000 7,064,000 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


tWashington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 


North Carolina Pine 


NorFo_k, VA., Sept. 10.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following 
analysis of figures from eighty-nine mills for 
the week ended Aug. 31. Per 


Percent Percent cent 
Aver.* Actual Ship- 





Production— Feet Cunet ee =a 
Average* .14,250,000 
Actual ... 9,986,000 “a1 . 
Shipments .. 9,038,000 64 “91 ese 
Orderst . 8,535,000 60 85 95 
Unfilled 
Orders ..65,214,000 


tAs compared with preceding week there is 
a decrease in orders of 19 percent, with four 
bes mills reporting. 


*“Average” is of production for the last 
three years. 





A SPRUCE LoG more than 450 years old was 
on exhibition recently at the Portacoma piers. 
The log came from the woods above Belling- 
ham in a raft, and was to be shipped from 
here to Grays ‘Harbor for conversion into air- 
plane stock. A count of the rings showed that 
the tree had been growing since before Colum- 
bus discovered America. The log was ten feet 
in diameter and the section 38 feet long weighed 
29 tons. It contained 43,200 board feet of lum- 
ber and was valued at $1,000 as it stood. 
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Retail Lumber Dealer Stock Survey 


Inventory Conditions, Jan. 1, 1928-1929 and May 1, 1929 
Information Secured by National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association Representatives 
































Inven- Inven- Percent Inven- Percent 
No. tory tory Increase tory Increase Lumber Lumber 
of Jan. 1, an. 1, or May 1, or Purchased Sold 
State— Yards 1928 1929 Decrease 1929 Decrease 1928 1928 

New Jersey...-- 12 19,674,227 18,314,693 — 7 18,419,997 — 6 46,906,410 48,265,944 
Ohio ..---+++ee- 19 10,398,725 10,512,689 + 1 10,732,906 + 3 28,415,535 28,301,571 
Indiana «..-++++. 12 11,614,979 10,316,021 —il 8,645,580 —26 21,028,513 22,327,471 
Illinois .----+-+- 35 13,716,137 12,900,547 — 6 13,506,191 — 2 35,081,640 35,897,230 
Oklahoma ....--- 27 6,641,760 6,773,881 + 2 7,864,410 +18 11,174,332 11,042,211 
California ....-. 128 104,742,811 107,410,171 + 2 105,405,971 — 2 460,502,400 457,835,040 

Wetelé »2.0+% 2323 166,788,639 166,228,002 0 164,575,055 — 2 603,108,830 603,669,467 
New Jersey....- 13 20,174,227 19,014,693 — 6 18,919,997 — 8 
PE savecscwsse 20 10,530,833 10,675,667 + 1 10,902,906 + 3.5 
Indiana .....---+- 23 13,856,645 12,809,369 — 8 11,484,261 —17 
AEE «cssvces 35 13,716,137 12,900,547 — 6 13,506,191 — 2 
Oklahoma ..... 27 6,641,760 6,773,881 + 2 7,864,410 +18 
California ....-- 134 105,320,806 110,026,267 + 4 98,105,971 —11 

Watals ..ss 252 170,240,408 172,200,424 + 1 160,783,736 — 6 
New Jersey..... 15 22,014,013 21,719,997 — i 
MEE ccccccccove 20 10,675,667 10,992,906 + 2 
DENS seccceee ae 12,809,369 11,484,261 —10 
Tilinois ...--ce- 43 12,900,547 12,506,191 + 5 
Oklahoma ...... 27 6,773,881 7,864,410 +16 
California ...... 135 110,186,269 98,259,971 —10 

Totals .....263 175,359,746 163,737,736 — 6 
New Jersey..... 25 43,553,585 39,289,555 —10 
DT. sacveneowee > 28 16,263,664 16,194,807 9 
Pe cvicneee 26 16,344,128 15,533,115 — 5 
PE -vckiewihe « 46 17,178,000 16,838,212 — 2 
errr 39 6,269,914 6,194,947 — 1 
Oklahoma ...... 4 8,019,537 8,030,536 e 
California ...... 155 118,589,813 120,113,370 +1 

Oo ee 253 226,218,641 222,194,543 — 2 





Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsHKosH, Wis., Sept. 10.—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the 


week ended Aug. 31: Percent 
of Ca- 
Hardwoods— Total Per Unit* pacity 
Capacity, 60 units*..12,747,000 210,000 100 
Actual production.. 7,401,000 123,000 58 
Shipmentst ........ 8,813,000 147,000 69 
Orders receivedt . 6,135,000 102,000 48 
Orders on hand..... 51,264,000 854,000 eins 
Hemlock— 
Capacity, 76 units*.16,091,000 210,000 100 
Actual production... 6,088,000 80,000 37 
Shipmentst ........ 4,399,000 58,000 27 
Orders received?..... 3,254,000 43,000 22 
Orders on hand....14,624,000 192,000 2 


*Daily 10-hour productive capacity of 35,00 
feet is considered one unit. The production 
is based on mill log scale, and lumber cut 
overruns this by 20 percent. 


tLumber fabricated at mill and used in con- 
struction work is included in total orders and 
shipments. 


Southern Pine Barometer 


New Orveans, La., Sept. 9.—For the week 
ended Aug. 31, Saturday, 149 mills of total 
capacity of 179%4 units (a unit representing 
an average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,- 
000,000 feet between Nov. 1, 1925, and Oct. 31, 
1928), report as follows to the Southern Pine 
Association : 


Percent Percent 
3-year Actual 


Production— Carst Feet Av. Prod. Output 
Aver. 3 yrs case. Cin” -ates cmas 
PC ees ooo 00,066,570 923.38 .... 

Shipments* 3,482 72,157,486 95.05 103.00 

Orders— 

Received* . 8,384 70,126,632 92.38 110.00 
On hand end 


weekt - 9,823 198.200,529 .... . 
*Orders were 98.5 percent of shipments. 


*Basis of car loadings 
20,273 feet. 


tOrders on hand at above 149 mills showed 
a decrease of 1.04 percent, or 2,030,854 feet, 
during the week. 


is July average, 





Pine Ties Outlast Street Car Rails 


New Orveans, La., Sept. 9.—Wood ties un- 
der the tracks of one of the main street car 
lines in the downtown section of Memphis that 
have been in constant service for 25 years have 
outlasted the rails. The tracks are now being 
replaced while the ties are merely being turned 
over and will continue in use. A report call- 
ing attention to the lasting qualities of the 
ties received by the Southern Pine Association 
Says : 

After 25 years of service street railway ties 
made of southern pine that carry the street 
car tracks of the Memphis Street Railway 
Co. on Main Street are being turned over and 
Prepared for another 25 years of service. 
Steel tracks laid on the ties in 1904 are worn 
out and are .being replaced by new 7-inch 
rails weighing 122 pounds to the yard. 

J. H. Haylow, chief engineer for the street 
railway, in commenting on the long service 
rendered by the wood ties, said: “We antici- 
pate that the ties will last the life of the new 
rails, probably 20 years more.” 

The ties now in use were among the first 
to be treated with wood preservatives at the 
plant of the Ayer & Lord Tie Co., at Grenada, 

iss. They show no signs of decay or de- 
terioration. 


Oregon Lumberman Drops Dead 


PorTLAND, OreE., Sept. 7.—James W. Fowler, 
vice president and general superintendent of 
the Eastern & Western Lumber Co., this city, 
dropped dead Saturday, Sept. 7, while viewing 
a forest fire sweep the company’s timber hold- 
ings and a supply of logs stored up near Mo- 
lalla, Ore. With him at the time was F. H. 
Ransom, first vice president of the company. 
Mr. Fowler’s death was attributed to heart 
disease aggravated by over-exertion. 

The fire situation today became suddenly 
serious throughout western Oregon, on account 
of a strong wind. 





Program for Commerce Meeting 


Arrangements for the meeting of the west- 
ern division of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, to be held in Ogden, Utah, 
Sept. 30-Oct. 1, are nearing completion. Four 
main subjects have been put on the program: 
Western industrial development; reclamation; 
Mexican immigration; national forestry policy. 

In addition to President Butterworth, sev- 
eral others have accepted invitations to speak. 
They include Paul Shoup, western division 
vice president; Frederick J. Koster, of San 


Francisco, president of the California Develop- 
ment Association; Walter Mulford, professor 
of forestry, University of California; George 
H. Dern, government of Utah; E. G. Petersen, 
president of the Utah State College; P. G. 
Pilsbury, president of the Arizona Industrial 
Congress; and R. H. Rutledge, of Ogden, 
United States Forest Service. 


Lumber Imports from Canada 


WasHInctTon, D. C., Sept. 9—Harold S. 
Tewell, American consul at Vancouver, reports 
that exports of lumber to the United States 
during August, 1929, totaled 59,558,000 feet, as 
compared with 41,189,000 feet in August of 
last year. Exports of logs were 17,086,000 
feet, against 16,534,000 feet a year ago. 
Shingle exports fell off from 179,546,000 in 
August, 1928, to 13,200,000 last month. Poles 
exported last month totaled 1,174,000 linear 
feet, against 2,405,000 linear feet in August, 
1928, 





Starts on Eastern Tour 


Hoguiam, Wasu., Sept. 7—L. G. Pauze, 
manager of the Polson Lumber & Shingle Co., 
accompanied by Mrs. Pauze, left today for a 
two months business and vacation trip which 
will take them to Montreal, New York and 
other eastern seaboard cities, Chicago and other 
mid-West centers. On the return trip they 
will visit San Francisco and other California 


OUTINGS 


Illinois State Tournament 


A successful season of golf tournaments 
held by members of the various districts of 
the Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation is about to be brought to a successful 
close through the ministrations of the golf 
committee, composed of one member from each 
of the nine districts in the State, this commit- 
tee being headed by H. O. Reitsch, of Rock- 
ford. Through arrangements made by this 
committee it has been able by means of the 
fees received at each tournament to meet the 
cost of all expenses, including the trophies 
given the prize winners. 

Nine tournaments were held during July and 
August and the championship contest will be 
held on Wednesday, Sept. 18, at the Illini Coun- 
try Club at Springfield, where also the lunch- 
eon and evening dinner will be held. 

Each district in the State will send its win- 
ning golfer to this championship tournament 
to see who is the best lumberman golfer in 
Illinois. The State association will award the 
State cup to the winner and in addition other 
prizes will be awarded. 

All dealers and salesmen in building mate- 
rials are invited to attend. Reservations should 
be made for the luncheon and dinner at once 
to W. G. Joyce, care of the St. Nicholas Hotel, 


Final Plans for Memphis Tourney 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 8—With the an- 
nouncement of thirty-two events and_ thirty 
prizes by F. T. Dooley, chairman of the trophy 
committee, plans for the eleventh annual golf 
tournament of the Lumbermen’s Golf Associa- 
tion of Memphis have been completed. The 
tournament, a thirty-six hole medal play event, 
will be played over the course of the Colonial 
Country Club of Memphis on Sept. 17, starting 
early and ending late. At night the annual 
banquet and entertainment will be given in the 
club house, the prize winners will be announced, 
and officers selected for the new year. 

ONLY DISEASE, natural causes and cannibal- 
ism among rats keep them from making the 
earth uninhabitable for man. 
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Recent Hardwood Gains Maintained 


Demand Good for All Items 


Mempuis, TENN., Sept. 9.—Southern hard- 
wood producers continue to enjoy a good de- 
mand for practically all items, with the excep- 
tion of gum, and prices are holding firm with 
an upward tendency. Practically all consumers 
are in the market for some hardwoods, with 
the furniture and radio cabinet manufacturers 
leading the list at this time. These two 
groups have been in the market for many 
weeks and do not seem to be able to keep up 
with the demand from their factories. The 
furniture business has been good for many 
weeks and orders on file indicate that the pres- 
ent healthy condition will continue throughout 
the fall months. 

Demand from these two consuming groups 
is responsible for the shortage of many gum 
items, prices on which have advanced very 
rapidly in the past few weeks. The prices of 
all gum items have advanced far more than 
any other hardwood items; however, all hard- 
woods have advanced with the possible excep- 
tion of oak, which has held firm, regardless 
of the irregular demand. Considerable im- 
provement has been noted in the demand from 
the automobile group, though there is room 
for improvement. Many automobile buyers 
that have been out of the market for many 
weeks are again sending inquiries south, and 
a larger volume of business is being received 
each week. With a continuation of this demand 
it will not be many weeks until all prices are 
farther advanced, and no doubt many buyers 
are now taking advantage of the present prices 
to cover their requirements for the remainder 
of this year. There continues, also, a good de- 
mand from the box and crate manufacturers, 
as well as the interior trim plants. 

The revival of the demand from overseas 
has helped the market considerably. English 
buyers, particularly, are back on the market 
and taking advantage of present prices to place 
orders for shipment during the remainder of 
the year. Some nice export orders have been 
booked during the last week or ten days and 
many inquiries are being received. This de- 
mand will greatly help the hardwood market 
throughout the South. A large number of 
orders are being placed by firms on the con- 
tinent of Europe as well as in England. Ameri- 
cans returning from Europe report conditions 
exceptionally good and predict a nice fall busi- 
ness for exporters of hardwoods. 

Weather conditions have been ideal during 
the last week or ten days for heavy production 
of hardwoods. Rains that have fallen have 
been local and have not hindered production. 
However, production figures are not mounting 
over the 100 percent mark, which is usually 
the case at this season. With production along 
present levels it is felt sure that prices will 
soon advance as many items will be excep- 
tionally scarce. 

J. P. Wilhelm, who for a number of years 
has been in the sales department of the Stim- 
son Lumber & Veneer Co., Memphis, has re- 
signed to accept a position in charge of south- 
ern sales with the Atlantic Lumber Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. He has already assumed his new 
duties and has his office at 759 Auburndale 
Street, Memphis. 


Demand Rather Stationary 


Evxins, W. Va., Sept. 9.—Demand for the 
various grades of West Virginia hardwoods has 
not undergone any change since the first of 
September. There continues to be a fairly well 
sustained demand for such hardwoods as maple, 
basswood, beech and birch. Ail low grades are 
said to be in good demand hut for the better 


grades of some hardwoods there is not much 
call and they are rather hard to move even 
though business in many sections of the country 
is flourishing. Demand for chestnut is espe- 
cially sluggish. 

Operation of some of the smaller sawmills 
in northern West Virginia has been interfered 
with by low water during the !ast month. It 
has been found impossible to secure enough 
water in some instances for use in steam 
boilers. 


Inquiries Indicate Favorable Outlook 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 10—Hardwood dis- 
tributers booked a good August business and 
one large company here reports the best Au- 
gust since 1923. So far this month demand 
has been quite fair and current inquiries en- 
courage the general disposition among whole- 
salers to look forward with increased hope now 
that vacations are no longer interfering with 
the ordinary routine. Birch, gum and maple 
are occupying a conspicuous place among the 
good sellers and the tone of the market for 
these three woods is particularly firm. Some 
improvement in yard trade is looked for this 
month. Piano makers are still buying very lit- 
tle. Furniture manufacturers are good cus- 
tomers, radio business is excellent, and into 
nearly all consuming channels the movement of 
hardwoods is more or less satisfactory. 


Buyers are showing a little more interest 
in hardwood flooring, but this branch of the 
market is still quiet. Yard stocks are so low 
that the retailers are forced to buy a little 
more liberally, and the dealers are no longer 
so confident as they were that price declines 
were inevitable. There is some range in quo- 
tations but the general price situation is firm. 
Plain white oak flooring is offered at $90@92 
for first grade, $83@83.50 for second grade, 
and $67.50@70.50 for third grade. First grade 
maple flooring is $98.50 and the first grade 
birch is $88. Both are very firm despite the 
slow demand. 


Georgia Conditions Ideal 


ATLANTA, GA., Sept. 9—From a production 
viewpoint conditions in Georgia are ideal, and 
hardwood output is reported the heaviest in 
some months with log supplies unusually large. 
In fact, output is well in excess of new book- 
ings, though the latter have been showing 
steady improvement since late August, with 
nearly all of the principal consumers active in 
the market. Having booked a good volume of 
business during the summer furniture shows 
the factories in the Southeast are producing 
on an excellent basis, and being well sold up 
through fall are expected to continue active in 
the hardwood market for several weeks. Most 
of the orders, however, are for near future 
needs, but they are in the heaviest volume of 
any time this year, the better grades of gum- 
wood being especially active. Prices have ad- 
vanced steadily and are $4@5 higher than they 
were in mid-August. The automotive industry 
also continues an active buyer and is anticipat- 
ing needs well ahead. Building conditions are 
much better in the Southeast which has re- 
sulted in a steady improvement in oak flooring 
sales the last two weeks, while more orders 
for shop items are coming from the millwork 
industry than at any other time this year. Box 
manufacturers are operating on near-capacity 
basis and are excellent buyers of low grades, 
gum, tupelo and poplar the best items. Wrhhole- 
salers report quite a few orders for maple 
flooring in the industrial field, all for present 
wants. 


Wisconsin Valley Outlook Good 


Wausau, Wis., Sept. 10.—Wholesale dis- 
tributing points throughout the upper Wiscon- 
sin River valley report that fall trade is open- 
ing well, especially in the better grades of 
birch which have been moving rapidly. De- 
mand in this line is mainly for 4/4 and thicker, 
Shipments are averaging about the same vyol- 
ume as prevailed a year ago at this time. 

There is a tendency toward a_ marked 
strengthening in prices in both hard and soft 
wood lines. Maple flooring is moving well and 
the general tone in prevailing market condi- 
tions is satisfactory with a decided optimistic 
trend at all of the principal manufacturing 
points. 

“A check up on available stocks in north- 
ern hardwoods recently made throughout this 
trading area reveals the fact that stocks on 
hand at present are only slightly smaller than 
a year ago,” -one of the leading manufacturers 
in this city stated. “In view of the increased 
log cut in the hardwood field last winter this 
is indication that business as a whole in north- 
ern Wisconsin has shown a decided increase 
for the present season.” 

Demand for pine and hemlock has been 
steadily increasing during the last month, par- 
ticularly in the local retail yards. Prices in 
some instances have slightly advanced because 
of the scarcity of certain grades of hemlock, 

The new plant of the Wisconsin Box Co, 
which replaces the one destroyed by fire last 
April, will be completed and ready for opera- 
tion by Oct. 1, officials of this company an- 
nounced this week. Machinery is being in- 
stalled and final details incident to the comple- 
tion of the plant are being worked out. 


Market Continues Firm 


LoursvitLe, Ky., Sept. 9——The hardwood 
market continues firm with demand fair, but 
waiting on the automobile body people to buy 
lumber more freely and give release on move- 
ment under old orders. The body people them- 
selves have been held up considerably in some 
cases while waiting on releases either of di- 
mension, or complete body parts, or bodies. In 
the meantime there is not much real demand 
for the so called automotive hardwoods, other 
than in fill-in lots. The result has been that 
there has not been much activity in magnolia, 
hard and soft maple, and elm, which move in 
thick stock for auto use. Red gum has been 
comparatively quiet, and ash is not showing 
much activity. Wormy oak in inch stock has 
been in strong demand, and is a little scarce 
just now at around $39.50 a thousand. Floor- 
ing oak is reported in better demand than for 
some time. Sap gum is very strong in demand 
and price, FAS, inch stock, being quoted at 
around $56 to $58, with common at $45 to $46 
for quality material. Southern poplar has been 
more active and at very fair prices, FAS being 
quoted at $90; saps and selects, $64; No. 1 
common, $49.50; No. 2A, $36 to $37; and 2B., 
$24 to $25. 

The furniture trade is much busier, reports 
indicating that at least some of the Falls Cities 
plants have been crowding their production 
through. Cabinet plants are fairly busy on 
radio, and demand for veneers, plywoods, 
panels etc., is very good. 

Prices of inch stock at Louisville: Poplar, 
FAS, southern, $90; Appalachian, $95; saps 
and selects, $64@70; No. 1, $48@53; No. 2 A, 
$36@40; No. 2 B, $24@27. Walnut, FAS, 
$240@250; .selects, $165@170; No. 1, $95@ 
100; No. 2, $40. Plain sap gum, FAS, $58; 
No. 1, $45 to $46; quartered sap, FAS, $61; 
No. 1, $46 to $48; plain red gum, FAS, $98; 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 84 and 85 
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No. 1, $50; quartered red, FAS $100; No. 1, 
$52. Cottonwood, $51, $35 and $32. “Ash, $75, 
350 and $30. Southern red oak, $68, $52 and 
$42, white, $86, $54 and $44. Appalachian plain 
red oak, $85 and $55; plain white, $96 and $58 ; 
uartered white, $135 and $75; quartered red, 
3110 and $60. 


Oak Flooring Mills Oversold 


WarrEN, ARK., Sept. 9.—Some improvement 
i; noted in the oak flooring market which has 
heen strengthened by an increased demand and 
this has resulted in the over-selling of certain 
items; 13/16x1} is sold ahead of production 
as is 44x11 second plain red oak. These items 
are sold so far ahead that some mills are de- 
dining additional orders at present. Orders for 
gum trim are keeping most planing mills busy 
with prospects for price advances in the near 
future. The demand from the furniture trade 
and other industries is reasonably good though 
it is expected that an increased demand will 
come from these sources in the immediate 
future. Stocks of wagon oak are rather lim- 
ited while 4/4 and 5/4 firsts and seconds oak 
and gum kiln dried finish is in very limited 


maple, oak and chestnut, much of which is for 
8/4 and thicker. This inquiry leads the trade 
to the opinion that the automobile factories 
are preparing to resume production on a large 
scale. Elm is wanted for the body builder 
trade. Sound wormy oak is also wanted for 
auto lumber. 

Demand for plain white and quartered oak 
for flooring is also stronger, both from the 
southern and the Appalachian mills, and prices 
are tending higher. Oak and maple for inte- 
rior finish in homes and apartments are also 
improving in demand. The export trade in 
Appalachian woods is better and reports indi- 
cate a steady improvement in volume of in- 
quiry from the United Kingdom ports. Price 
competition continues keen but importers are 
buying on quality more than on price. De- 
mand is for poplar, oak, walnut, maple and 
chestnut. Southern pine and cypress still are 
only fairly active but prices are steady on 
almost all items. Pacific Coast woods are 
spotty with occasional sales only. Prices are 
firm with but few concessions made as to price. 

Reports are current that the Baldwin Piano 
Co. is experimenting in the manufacture of 

















Mount Helix Nature Theater in San Diego County, Calif., built by Cyrus C. Yawkey, of the 
Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis., and his sister, the late Mary Yawkey White, as a 


memorial to their mother, and presented to the officials of San Diego County. 


The report of 


the presentation appeared in the August 31 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





supply. The small hardwood mills are finding 
“the going” much tougher than the large mills 
at this time. Most small mills have fair stocks 
of rough dry 4/4 they are anxious to move 
but where possible are waiting for higher 
Prices. 


Demand Is Encouraging 


CincinNATI, Onto, Sept. 9.—Encouraging 
news from a number of the furniture factories 
in the trade radius of Cincinnati wholesalers is 
being received this week as regards their de- 
mands for lumber. Several of them have no- 
tified wholesalers that they are crowded with 
orders and have more work than they can do 
without increasing their capacity. Inquiries for 
Appalachian oak, chestnut and walnut are be- 
ing received and there is no quibbling over 
Prices. More oak and chestnut, the latter espe- 
Cially for core work, are wanted than for a 
number of years and wholesalers think they 
will have increasingly good business in these 
lines from late September on to the turn of 
the year. Improved inquiry is had also from 
eastern wholesalers for poplar, ash, gum, elm, 


radio sets and cabinets to take the place of the 
piano players which have been put out of busi- 
ness by radio and phonographic competition 
and change in fads. 


Report a Fair Trade 


Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 10.— The hardwood 
yards report trade as rather fair for the time 
of year and are looking for impovement to de- 
velop during the month. Stocks are low with 
most consumers and much curtailment at the 
mills seems likely to bring about a stiffer mar- 
ket. A larger demand for oak is expected this 
fall, as some of the furniture plants are re- 
turning extensively to the use of this wood. 
Oak flooring prices are reported stiffer. 

Harry L. Abbott, vice president of the At- 
lantic Lumber Co., and C. Walter Betts, of the 
Betts Lumber Co., have returned from a motor 
vacation trip to the Toronto Exposition and 
to the Muskoka Lakes. 

The Ralph C. Angell Lumber Co. will re- 
ceive 500,000 feet of Pacific coast lumber by 
barge canal this week. Three barge loads 
arrived for this company’s customers last week, 


amounting to 750,000 feet. The heaviest ship- 
ments for the season are still to arrive. 

G. A. Meyls, representative of the Brooks- 
Scanlon Lumber Co., New York, was a caller 
here last week. 

E. W. Conklin, president of Mixer & Co., is 
spending a two weeks’ vacation at Harwich- 
port, Cape Cod, Mass. 

The Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co. reports 
business holding up better this year than last 
and a fair number of orders are on the books 
for shipment in the near future. 

“The chief activity in building lumber with 
us,” said a wholesale dealer this week, “is in 
the California pines, cypress and oak flooring, 
and the weak part of the situation is in yellow 
pine. Volume of business in that wood is 
smaller than sometimes at this season, and 
there is no great strength to prices. Six-inch 
roofers are selling at $27 to $27.50. We look 
for a better market in this wood in the near 
future.” 

Z. T. Darrow & Son, Canandaigua, N. Y., 
recently have been appointed distributers for 
the McCormick-Deering industrial tractor and 
the Trackson line of full-crawlers, shovels, 
loaders, cranes, and other equipment. These 
distributers will cover the Buffalo territory for 
the International Harvester and Trackson com- 
panies, and will be in position to give prompt 
service on orders for machines and repair 
parts. 


Fuel and Lumber Concerns Merge 


New York, Sept. 10.—Lumbermen of the 
Metropolitan district, and of Long Island in 
particular, will be interested in the announce- 
ment today of a plan whereby the mutual fuel 
companies of Floral Park, Hempstead, Garden 
City, Westbury, Roslyn, Glen Head and Glen 
Cove and other coal companies in Nassau 
County, Long Island, will be merged with the 
Nassau Utilities Corporation, of Roslyn, and 
the John A. Wells Oils (Inc.), of Great Neck, 
L. ‘I. The new organization will be known 
as the Nassau Mutual Utilities Corporation, 
with an authorized capital of $1,500,000. 

The deal is the largest business transaction 
on Long Island since the merger of lumber 
yards to form the Nassau & Suffolk Lumber 
Corporation, which is now operating with 
headquarters in Mineola and which comprises 
many of the largest and best equipped lumber 
yards on Long Island. Many of the yards in- 
volved in the merger to form the Nassau Mu- 
tual Utilities Corporation carry stocks of lum- 
ber and other building materials and sell in 
competition with the Nassau & Suffolk Lum- 
ber Corporation. 

The proposed merger of the fuel companies, 
some of which have combined coal and lumber 
yards, is said to have been launched with the 
purpose of effecting extensive economies in op- 
erating expenses which will be to the advan- 
tage of the public as well as to the stockhold- 
ers. F. L. Hayes, of the Nassau Utilities Cor- 
poration, is to be president of the new company, 
with S. A. Bedell, vice president and general 
manager of the mutual fuel companies, as vice 
president in charge of coal, lumber and mason 
materials, and John A. Wells in charge of the 
gasoline and fuel oil distribution. 


Fire Damages Insulite Plant 


St. Paut, Minn., Sept. 10—The Insulite 
Co.’s warehouse was swept last night by one 
of the most spectacular fires St. Paul has had 
in months, causing damage estimated at $25,- 
000 and threatening a portion of the 40-acre 
Central Warehouse system adjoining the Min- 
nesota Transfer tracks. The Insulite Co. is 
controlled by E. W. Backus, a Minneapolis 
lumberman. 

Its warehouse occupies a bay of 15,000 square 
feet in a one story brick storage building, 
which extends nearly three blocks north of the 
railroad tracks. In this space were stored 
200,000 feet of building board, some machinery 
and a mass of advertising literature. 
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National 
Forest Timber 
FOR SALE 


Sealed bids will be received by 
the District Forester, Denver, Colo- 
rado, up to and including October 
31, 1929, for all of the merchantable 
dead timber, standing or down, and 
all the live timber marked or desig- 
nated for cutting on an area em- 
bracing about 86,796 acres within 
Township 39 North, Range 15 West; 
Townships 39, 40, 41 and 42 North, 
Range 16 West; Townships 39, 40 
and 41 North; Range 17 West; and 
Township 42 North, Ranges 17 and 
18 West, N. M. P. M., Dolores 
Unit, Montezuma National Forest, 
Colorado, estimated to be 211,000,- 
000 feet, board measure, of western 


yellow pine sawtimber, log scale, 
more or less. No bid of less than 
$2.00 per M feet, board measure, 


will be considered. $5,000.00 must 
be deposited with each bid, to be 
applied on the purchase price, re- 


funded, or retained in part as 
liquidated damages, according to 
the conditions of the sale. The 


right to reject any and all bids re- 
served. Before bids are submitted 
full information concerning the 
timber, conditions of sale, and sub- 
mission of bids should be obtained 
from the District Forester, Denver, 
Colorado, or the Forest Supervisor, 
Mancos, Colorado. 




















Fix Your Credit Loss | 


in Advance | 


pretty accurately every HH 
over-head expense but one | 


»ou can state 
tem in your 


our credit loss. That you can only : 
guess at. And how often you miss the H 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 


ent conditions, your credit loss is more ih 
of a problem than ever. i | 
if the year’s total covered credit losses aT 
xceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 


the excess 

Thus your credit loss for twelve 
months is determined in advance and 
nothing can increase it. i 


The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
ompared to the security afforded. { 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


511 Locust St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 








| 
220 So. State St. 537 Mer. Exch. Bidg. 
; Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 
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SCRIBNER’S 


Lumber and Log Book 


Most complete book 
of its kind ever pub- 
lished. Gives measure- 
ments of all kinds of 

Logs, Planks, 


Timber -H ints toLum- 
bee nee bey ~ 
asure; 0 

~ haus: Cone of 
Saws; Cord Wood 
Tables; Felling Trees; 
Growthof Trees; Land 
Mengere; sae 
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Standard Book wry aw ae United States 
PAID FoR’ 50 Cents 
S. E. FISHER, P. 0. Box 197 


ROCHESTER, N. Y¥. 


What she Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


Sept. 18—West Side Hardwood Club, Pine Bluff, 
Ark. Annual, 
Sept. 19-20—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 


tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. ‘Annual. 


Sept. 23—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Kemp 
Hotel, Wichita Falls, Tex. District meeting. 


Sept. 24—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Columbus, 
Ga. Monthly meeting. 


Sept. 25-26—National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, at headquarters, 41 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. Trade extension and 
executive committees. 


Sept. 25-26-27—Concatenated Order of 
Amarillo, Tex. Thirty-ninth Annual. 


Sept. 30-Oct. 4—Eighteenth Safety 
gress, Chicago. 


Oct. 3—Empire State Forest Products Association. 
Albany, N. Y. Annual. 


17-18 — North Carolina Pine Association, 
Charleston, 8S. C. Semiannual meeting. 


21-22—-Associated Leaders of Lumber & Fuel 
Dealers of America, Palmer House, Chicago. 
Annual convention. 


Hoo-Hoo, 


Annual Con- 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 23-24-25—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Palmer House, Chicago. Annual. 


(Sea aeaeeea: 


California Retailers Annual 


San Francisco, Carir., Sept. 7—The Cali- 
fornia Retail Lumbermen'’s Association will 
hold its annual convention in San Francisco in 
November, it was decided at a recent meeting 
of the directors of the association. The exact 
date of the convention will be announced at a 
future date. 

An effort was made by Oakland retailers to 
get the convention for the East Bay city, and 
that was the principal topic discussed at a 
recent dinner meeting held at the Athens Club 
in Oakland. Even at that time, however, a 
large number of the members favored San 
Francisco for the convention, one reason be- 
ing that they felt a larger attendance would 
be secured by holding it in San Francisco. 


North Carolina Pine Semiannual 


NorFo_k, VA., Sept. 9.—Announcement is 
made by William R. Lowe, assistant secretary 
of the North Carolina Pine Association, that 
its semiannual meeting will be held Oct. 17 
and 18 at Charleston, S. C. 


(S222 Aae 


Michigan Retailers’ Annual Date 


LANSING, Micu., Sept. 9—Roy B. Walborn, 
secretary of the Michigan Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, announces that the forty-first 
annual convention and building material ex- 
hibit will be held on Feb. 5, 6, and 7, at Grand 
Rapids. As usual, the Hotel Pantlind will be 
the headquarters, but all meetings and exhibits 
will be held in the Waters-Klingman Building 
one block from the hotel. The annual dinner 
dance, Old Guard banquet, midnight frolic, and 
Hoo-Hoo concatenation all will be held in the 
Hotel Pantlind. 

Mr. Walborn says he has made a very im- 
portant change in the 1930 layout of booths, 
giving the exhibitors larger spaces than they 
have had in previous years. The price of each 
booth will cover every expense of any kind in 
connection with the exhibit from the time it 
lands in Grand Rapids at the freight depot 
until the convention is over. All members and 
exhibitors and their friends will register free 
of charge, while non-members and non-exhibi- 
tors will be charged a registration fee of $10. 
No one is to be admitted to the convention or 
exhibit hall unless wearing a badge showing 
registration. Mr. Walborn announces that ex- 
hibit spaces are selling rapidly, and concerns 
that plan to make exhibits at this convention 
are urged to get in touch with the secretary’s 
office promptly in order to avail themselves of 
the more desirable spaces. 


During the period of the convention there 
will be a complimentary luncheon, at which 
the board of directors will be hosts to one rep- 
resentative of each exhibitor. Wednesday and 
Thursday mornings and all day Friday will be 
devoted to the exhibits, in addition to the time 
before and after. business sessions. All the 
afternoon business sessions will begin at 9 
o'clock and end at 5. An interesting program 
is being arranged, and it is hoped to make 
this convention the biggest and best in the 
history of the association. 


Plans for Southwestern Annual 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 10.—Dates for the 
next annual meeting of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association have been set for Jan, 29, 
30 and 31, 1930, and a director’s meeting will 
be called shortly to make other plans. The 
convention arrangements probably will dupli- 
cate those of the last convention, with the busj- 
ness sessions at the Missouri Theater and the 
social aftairs and exhibits in Convention Hall, 
The sale of exhibit space already has begun 
and it is expected all of the spaces will be 
taken. If a banquet is held at the next con- 
vention it probably will be at the Shrine 
Temple, where the last banquet was held. 


Illinois Fall Meetings 


Announcement is made by J. F. Bryan, sec- 
retary of the Illinois Lumber & Material Deal- 
ers’ Association, Chicago, that the first fall 
district meeting of the organization will be 
held on Sept. 19 at the Union League Club, 
Aurora. It will begin with a noon dinner and 
conclude about 4 p. m. Ray Durham, of Har- 
risburg, president of the State association, will 
be the chief speaker. 

Eight other district meetings are being ar- 
ranged for, three having been scheduled to 
date, as follows: Second district, Sept. 24 at 
Dixon; fourth district, Sept. 25 at Pontiac; 
and fifth district, Sept. 26 at Champaign. 


Texas District Meeting 


Wicuita Fats, Tex., Sept. 9.—Lumbermen 
of Wichita Falls and surrounding territory are 
looking forward with keen interest to a district 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas to be held in the Kemp Hotel in this 
city on Monday, Sept. 23. A cordial invitation 
has been extended to lumbermen of Oklahoma 
and members of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association to attend this joint meeting. 

The program so far outlined includes as its 
outstanding feature talks on “The Modern 
Trend of Merchandising” by Clay Thompson 
and O. K. Spurrier, of Oklahoma City, John 
E. Hill, of Amarillo, M. S. Munson, of Kan- 
sas City, Ed Schultz, of Chickasha, J. A. Kirk- 
patrick, of Waco, and Charles R. Black, 
Corning, Ark. As every one of these speakers 
is recognized as an outstanding merchandiser, 
this discussion will be of more than ordinary 
interest and value. 

Secretary R. G. Hyett, of the Lumbermens 
Association of Texas, Houston, and E. E. 
Woods, secretary of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Kansas City, are 
taking much interest in the preparations for 
this joint meeting, and dealers are assured that 
their visit to Wichita Falls on that day will 
be pleasant, educational, and profitable. Inas- 
much as the thirty-eighth Hoo-Hoo annual 
will convene at Amarillo on Sept. 25, it 18 
expected that many of those in attendance at 
Wichita Falls will go from here to Amarillo 
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to take part in the annual, which promises to have in some instances been eliminating the 
e he one of the best in the history of the order. dealers by going direct to contractors. 
(2222 a2a2a2Eaa: acct ei ira al 
Opposed to Canadian Tariff Mill Managers to Meet Sept. 21 
HartrorD, Conn., Sept. 9.—John A. Dodd, Houston, Tex. Sept, 9.—Announcements 
have been sent out to the members advising 
of the Strong & Hale Lumber Co., Portland, that the next meeting of the Texas-Loulsians 
resident of the Lumber Dealers’ Association ay ry os Se ae Y 
1 there pr : d : - Mill Managers’ Association will be held at 
: of Connecticut, presided at a recent meeting of ie 
which he board of directors, held here at the the Yourie Hotel, Shreveport, La., on Satur- 
ne rep- Heublein Hotel, to discuss and act upon im- day, — oe ng mg subjects = 
ay and portant legislative matters. The association peg a ea os mesagag » ” uw es ” 
bere be was placed on record as opposed to the pro- ce ye se ee 
Ae posed tariff on logs, cedar lumber and _ shin- ae. 
the gles, hardwoods etc., imported from Canada. New Northwestern Secretary 
1 at 2 The following resolution was adopted: - 
rogram é MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 9—Ormie C. 
> mak Resolved, That we, the directors of the Jj ance for the last two years secretary of the 
, as Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut T ‘ De Se 5 er 
in the 4o strongly protest against the proposed Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers Association, 
tariff on logs, cedar lumber and shingles, With offices in Minneapolis, was elected last , 
birch and maple lumber, and cedar fence Friday by the board of directors of the North- How supercedar is build- 
- posts; and be it further . western Lumbermen’s Association to be ex- ing sales and increasing 
Resolved, That we co-operate in full meas- ecutive secretary of the latter organization. fits f 817 deal : 
for the ure with the Northeastern Retail Lumber- Mr, Lance succeeds William H. Badeaux, proiits tor ealers in 
» Lo ae tae one aie a fm a whose resignation was announced in last week’s -. 48 states. 
Jan, 29, write to their representatives in Congress AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
ng will and in the Senate, setting forth their views Mr. Lance, although he comes to the lumber Supercedar, the 90 percent red 
. = on this subject. organization from the coal dealers, will find ior pense Slee” oie tes 
dupli- siiekeanteiatis himself right back home in his new office, as de in 1926 whe 
° ne ° ° assistan r about four ° ees 
~ > Discuss Conditions in Florida . and a half years. dealers, in 1928, more than 800, 
begun JACKSONVILLE, FLa., Sept. 9.—Jacksonville Born in Minnesota, in 1929, probably 1,200. 
vill be retail lumbermen and. millwork manufacturers Mr. Lane has _ spent 
xt Con were told today by R. P. Paddison and J. P. most of his life in the These dealers sell anywhere 
Shrine Williams, president and secretary, respectively, North Star State. He from 1,000 feet to several car- 
i of the Florida Lumber & Millwork Associ- loads each per year—of Super- 
ation that a greater spirit of co-operation and cedar Closet Lining. But, the 
more show of optimism are greatly needed in ORMIBE C. LANCE, sale of a Supercedar Closet also 
the lumber business in Florida today and urged Minneapolis, Minn.; means the sale of studding, 
— ail members to stick to the tenets of their asso- New Secretary North- siding, a door and frame, hard- 
| Deal- dation in working together for the betterment western Lumbermen's ware, nails, quarter-round. etc 
« ta of one and all. The occasion was the monthly seociation ; : ho fy 
vill be regional meeting of the association’s Jackson- New business that does not rob Y 
Club ville members at a luncheon in the Lumber- ; any other department. Good 
er and 7° Club. iti : chose law for his pro- business, too. because Super- 
€ Har- Mr. Paddison and Mr. Williams are just fession, but after a suc- cedar is Nationally advertised 
— completing a tour of the State and reported cessful start in legal . tye j 
. finding spotted conditions in the different sec- work he enlisted in the and accepted for what it is, the “b 
<a tions. They found that Miami Beach and Palm army at the outbreak best to be had. Yi Vi, 
led to Peach are doing a large volume of business, of the World War. We 
24 at hit were forced to state that the Miami Beach Upon his return from Packed at mill in sealed boxes. , 
catia yards do not seem to be doing a profitable ; overseas he was em- Send for miniature sample box 
ee business due to the lack of co-operation and ployed by the United States Treasury Depart- free with circular and price. 
; the general attitude of the yard owners to try ment, until, on Jan. 1, 1923, he became affili- 
to undersell their neighbors. The condition in ated with the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Win, 
Palm Beach is just the opposite, where a local Association as assistant executive secretary. iw 
organization of the retail dealers is actually | He remained with the organization until July 1, Op ll 
yermen working and has shown a most gratifying re-- 1927, when he resigned to become secretary for —Yy gC. BROWN & 
ry are sult. They further reported that the yards the coal dealers. During his tenure of office ; Ww 5 (© 
district in the Ocala district are making some money, with the lumbermen he was placed in direct . MEMPHIS 4 Uy 
ion of which has been the case, even during the very charge of sub-district organization, planned by WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURER — 
in this darkest periods of the last few years. Other Mr. Badeaux. His legal training not only fitted | OF TENNESSEE AROMATIC RED CEDAR ~ 
‘itation sections of the State have not been doing so him well for this sort of work, but was a great Ui Uy YY 
ahoma well, the greatest cause of which was attrib- | asset in rate case litigation and other activities Yj 
amber- uted by the association executives to the lack involving legal technicalities. Asked whether 
eeting. of the spirit to get right down to “pulling to- any radical departures were planned in the as- 
as its gether” by the dealers in those vicinities. sociation’s office regime, Mr. Lance declared, 
Todern Wilkie J. Schell, president of Schell-Sasse - don’t see why there should be any changes. 
ympson Manufacturing Co., of Jacksonville, and direc- Bill Badeaux has been doing a big job well aor 
’ ae “d from the local region, was chairman of = program will be apg ; e 
| Kan- ¢ meeting and spoke most ably on conditions Mr. Lance is married and the father of four D d bl W R 
| Kip prevailing in this vicinity. 4 —— we a hobbies are the epen apie ire ope 
Black, Other lumbermen called upon for their infantry branch of the American army, and 
eakers views of the present situation cluded Haynes Hoo-Hoo. He only recently returned from a on red-strand in nage AK 
ndiser, R. Mahoney of the Mahoney Lumber Co., who three months tour of duty at Fort Lincoln, re Rope is our guaran hoe 
‘dinary declared that the volume of business being Bismarck, N. D., as captain in the reserve it isa product of the highest qual- 
done in the Jacksonville district is equally as C°TPS- vai ‘ ity. “That itis a dependable and 
rmen’s good as any average year, prior to 1925, but As to Hoo-Hoo, T, T. Jones, retiring presi- economical logging rope has been 
E. E. that none of the yards are able at this time dent of the Twin City club, says Mr. Lance proven by its years of service in 
Lum- to make any money, due to the greater num- #S one of the hardest workers in the organiza- that field. 
. ber of yards in business within the city limits tion. He has just finished a year as secretary- Eetobttched 1857, 
ns for and to the greater overhead that has developed treasurer of the club and was elected at the 
-d that during the last three or four years. - st fall peepee. S Bon ~~ yr oa Pie: directors. A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
y will The Jacksonville members passed a motion e is an ex-president of the Hoots Club, a 
Inas- made by E. S. Spencer, of the Marshall & subsidiary of Hioo-Hoo. “Hoo-Hoo has been ST. LOUIS 
annual Spencer Co., Jacksonville, endorsing the action 2 8f eat help to the lumberman, both from the New York Chicago Denver 
it is of the building supply associations in their ef- business and social standpoints,” he declares. San Francisco 
nce at forts to maintain their margins which have of - 
narillo late been threatened by the price wars among Ir you want your dreams to come true, don’t 
the manufacturers of lime and cement, who _ oversleep. 
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Dependable Protection at 
low cost coupled with a 
long record of successful 
and satisfactory service 
makes the Lumber Un- 
derwriters a very desir- 
able exchange for Lum- 
bermen, 


SCN 


* LUMBER ° 
UNDERWRITERS 


A.B. BANKS & CO., Mars. 


LITTLE ROCK . ARKANSAS 
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The Lumberman’s Actuary 
By JOHN W. BARRY 


The new eighth revised 
edition has 504 pages. 
It shows at a glance 
the value of any num- 
ber of feet at any 
rice between $6 and 
150 per thousand feet. 
Thus: at $6, $6.25, 
$6.75, $7 and so on to 
$100; at $191, $102 and 
so on to $125; and at 
$125, $130 and $135 
and so on to $150. 

It also shows the total 
feetage in any num- 
ber of pieces from 1 to 
2,000; for all thick- 
nesses, as 1 inch, 1%, 
1%, 2, and up to 12 
inches, and for any 
width from 2 to 24 
inches. 


It contains tables for figuring the cost of 
any quantity of lath or shingles at $4 to 
$15.75 a thousand. I: is used for figuring 
moldings, lumber bills, car freights, car in- 
voices, yard inventories, odd sizes, wages etc. 
The Actuary does a man’s work and does it 
accurately. 

One feature of the book is the epecially de- 
vised, linen faced cut-in index which brings 
all sizes and prices under the eye at a glance. 
All lengths on the one page. 

In addition the Lumberman’s Actuary has a 
table of measurements of wall board in 32- 
and 48-inch-widths, a table showing the square 
feet in the ceiling and four walls of rooms 
of various sizes and tables estimating the 
quantities of various items of lumber, shin- 
gles etc. required for the covering of given 
surfaces; a table of area of openings, weights 
of lumber etc. 

Useful tables of nails, kinds and quantities 
required for various work, and a number of 
other tables of information which tne retail 
lumberman or builder often require are in- 
cluded. % 

The Actuary when closed is 4% inches x 8% 
inches x 1 inch, a handy pocket size. 


Price, Eighth Revised Edition, bound in Leather 
postpaid, $10 
Illustrations of sample pages for the asking 
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NOTES FROM WASHINGTON 


Fighting the Forest Fire 


The critical forest fire situation in the west- 
ern national forests is somewhat improved but 
still far from satisfactory, according to reports 
received late last week by the Forest Service. 

In northern Idaho, where raging forest fires 
were rapidly appoaching disastrous proportions 
a few days ago, cool weather with some rain 
has given temporary relief. In spite of this 
change, 4,900 fire fighters are rushing work to 
make the many large fires safe from further 
outbreak in anticipation of the possible recur- 
rence of dry weather. 

In Washington and Oregon, where several 
large uncontrolled fires are being fought by 
hundreds of men, the weather remains hot and 
dry with no relief predicted. In California the 
weather has become more favorable to the 
work of fire control and no large fires are now 
burning. 

More than $1,000,000 has been spent by the 
Forest Service during the past three weeks 
fighting forest fires, and during the current fire 
season more than 500,000 acres have been 
burned over in the western national forests. 
In the six western national forest districts, 
comprising’ the Rocky Mountain and Pacific 
Coast regions, there have been during this 
period 5,025 fires, of which 3,016 were caused 
by lightning and 2,009 by human agency. 

Discussing the situation, E. A. Sherman, 
acting chief of the Forest Service, said: 

Lightning fires have been unusually 
troublesome this year. Fires caused by 
human carelessness are unnecessary and will 
be eliminated by education and law enforce- 
ment. Bunched lightning fires, sometimes 
running to 300 or 400 separate fires set by 
one dry electric storm, will always present 
the risk of disaster unless adequate means 
are provided to cope with them. 

“This means especially a complete system 
of roads and trails through the national 
forests, including particularly the now al- 
most inaccessible country where lightning 
strikes most frequently. 

“It means, secondly, an available trained 
force of fire guards sufficient to strike imme- 
diately the maximum number of fires is set 
by an electrical storm. 

“Only by such means will it be possible for 
the Government to avoid the recurrence of 
such destructive and costly disasters as we 
have had this year. The Federal Forest Pro- 
tection Board, composed of representatives 
of all federal agencies concerned in the prob- 
lem of forest protection, shares the Forest 
Service viewpoint on the forest fire situa- 
tion.” 











Asbestos Company Denies Charge 


In its answer to the formal complaint of 
the Federal Trade Commission, the Ambler 
Asbestos Shingle and Sheathing Co., formerly 
the Asbestos Shingle, Slate & Sheathing Co., 
claims to have abandoned certain practices 
complained of by the commission, and seeks 
to justify certain other practices to which its 
attention has been sharply called. For exam- 
ple, the respondent “denies that, as averred in 
paragraph four of the complaint, the use of the 
word ‘lumber’ by it in connection or conjunc- 
tion with the word ‘asbestos’ or any other word 
or words in connection with which the said 
term has been used by respondent to describe 
its products, as set forth in the said complaint, 
has the capacity and tendency to mislead and 
deceive and/or to confuse the purchasing public 
into the belief that the said products so desig- 
nated and advertised are lumber, a product 
sawed or cut from trees or logs of wood into 
boards, planks, timber or other shapes gener- 
ally understood and recognized by the purchas- 
ing public as and to be lumber.” 

Respondent likewise seeks to justify the use 
of the word “fireproof” in connection or con- 
junction with the word “absolutely” or with 
any other word or in any other way in which 
the same have been used, respondent averring 


tl 


that “its use of said terms has not been jp. 
tended to import or imply and has not in fagt 
imported or implied that said products are 
absolutely proof against disintegration caused 
by the application thereto of extreme heat.” 

The answer admits that in the course of its 
business it used in certain advertising matter 
such language as “Ordinary cedar, cypress or 
redwood shingles have, at best, only an ephem- 
eral life, and at the seashore the usual process 
of decay sets in with the most startling rapid- 
ity on account of their becoming saturated 
with the saline air, in consequence of the 
hygroscopic character of which they remain 
continuously damp, and hence decay sets in at 
the earliest moment and proceeds with the 
greatest rapidity.” 

The respondent avers that “to the best of 
its knowledge and belief such statements as 
those above quoted with reference to shingles 
made of the woods indicated are true and are 
not exaggerated and do not amount to dispar- 
agement of the goods of competitors which is 
not warranted in fact.” 


HOO-HOO DOINGS 


Twin City Club Elects 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 9.——At the first 
fall meeting of the year, held last week at the 
Hotel Radisson, members of the Twin Cities 
Hoo-Hoo Club elected H. S. Berge to succeed 
T. T. Jones as president. Henry Schmitz, 
head of the forestry department of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, was chosen first vice 
president and F. H. Peschau second vice presi- 
dent. N. M. Thompson was made secretary- 
treasurer and G. C. Boreson, E. J. Fisher, 
T. T. Jones, Ormie C. Lance and G. B. Part- 
ridge were elected to the board of directors. 

The club passed a resolution urging the com- 
mittee on nominations at the annual conven- 
tion to place Mr. Jones, the retiring president, 
in nomination for a place on the National direc- 
torate. The resolution was presented by Tom 
Youngblood. 

The chief speaker at the meeting was Her- 
bert N. Wheeler, of the Forest Service. Mr. 
Wheeler talked on forest fire prevention. 











Urges Attendance at Annual 


Sr. Lours, Mo., Sept. 9—Melvin M. Riner, 
Snark of the Universe of Hoo-Hoo, has issued 
an appeal to members of the order to attend 
the thirty-eighth annual concatenation, which 
will be held at Amarillo, Tex., September 23- 
27. The appeal follows: 

Hoo-Hoo’s increasingly useful services to 
the lumber industry make the thirty-eighth 
annual convention at Amarillo an event that 
invites the earnest interest of every lumber- 
man who is thinking for the welfare of his 
business. ; 

This annual comes at a time when the order 
is performing a particularly outstanding serv- 
ice—that of co-operating in trade extension. 
One of the principal subjects of discussion 
at the convention will be that of making this 
service more effective. 

Hoo-Hoo is peculiarly equipped, by virtue 
of its unusual personnel of officers and mem- 
bers and its ethics, policies and scope of ac- 
tivities to perform services. that will reflect 
benefits on every man whose livelihood comes 
from lumber. 

In my year of service as Snark of the Uni- 
verse, and in a previous term as a member 
of the Supreme Nine, I have been impressed 
by the growing interest taken in the order’s 
activities by men who concern themselves 
seriously with the problems of the industry. 

It is men of this type we hope to have with 
us at Amarillo—men who realize the need for 
the constructive work Hoo-Hoo is doing, and 
who want to have a part in fostering it. 

We want men from every branch of the 
industry. The matters we will discuss will 
have nothing to do with the actual processes 
of manufacturing, distributing, or merchan- 
dising of lumber... they will not cover the 
technical questions properly belonging to the 
other associations of the industry. 
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we go to Amarillo simply to evolve means 
by which Hoo-Hoo, working in concert with 
all branches and trade groups, can bring an 
increased measure of confidence into the rela- 
tionship of one lumberman to another, and of 
each group to the other. 

For with confidence as the keynote of our 
movements, all the technical’ problems con- 
fronting the industry will be readily solved. 

Every thinking lumberman, if he possibly 
can do so, will be at-Amarillo, Sept. 25-26-27, 
for the thirty-eighth—and the biggest and 
best—Hoo-Hoo annual. 





Developing Markets for Lumber 
(Continued from Page 41) 
from 528 yards gave an estimate of an in- 


crease of 3.3 percent. 

The south Atlantic States with a volume of 
205,748,000 feet estimated requirements for the 
last half of the year 4.5 percent less than the 
first half, while 131 yards reporting from that 
section estimated an increase of .7 percent. 

The east south central States, with a vol- 
ume of 188,664,000 feet estimated that require- 
ments would be .5 percent less, while 75 yards 
showed an estimated increase of 1.3 percent. 

The west south central States, with a vol- 
ume of 108,838,000 feet, reported estimated re- 
quirements at an increase of 5.3 percent, while 
reports from 164 yards gave an estimate of an 
increase: of 7 percent. 

“fhe mountain States, with a volume of 119,- 





Lumber movement at the mills is considered 
to be in fair shape. Production as reported 
by approximately 474 softwood mills to. the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
for the first. 33 weeks of the year is about 94 
percent of the 3-year average. Unfilled orders 
at a group of reporting identical softwood mills 
were shown on Aug. 17 as the equivalent of 
20 days’ average production, comparable with 
a 22 days’ equivalent at the same time last 
year, while gross stocks at these mills 
amounted to a 67 days’ equivalent this year as 
against a 69 days’ equivalent last year. 

Considerable activity during August is re- 
ported ‘at small-town retail yards, yet stocks 
at these yards, especially throughout the :mid- 
dle west, are low and there is good prospect 
jor a heavy early fall demand from the farms 
after the harvest. Furniture factories at many 
points are reported as cutting up more lumber 
than for some time. The box and crate de- 
mand is fair to good throughout the middle 
west; satisfactory in the East; good at Mem- 
phis and the outlook is promising in the West. 


A Monarch of the Forest 


The Pacific Northwest is noted for its big 
trees, and it is not uncommon to find a fir tree 
that will produce as much lumber as can be 
had from an entire acre of timber in some 
other parts of the country. Typical of the big 
trees of this section was an enormous fir re- 
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Big fir felled on‘operations of Central Coal & Coke Co. at Vernonia, Ore. 


733,000 feet, estimated a decrease in require- 
ments of 3.3 percent, while reports from 127 
yards gave an estimate of a decrease of 1.3 
percent, 

The Pacific States, with a volume of 318,- 
232,000 feet estimated a decrease of 4.9 percent 
in requirements, while reports from 161 yards 
indicated an increase in requirements of .5 per- 
cent. 

* * * x 


Reports Better Lumber Business 


_ 'Wasutncrton, D. C., Sept. 9.—Reports reach- 
ing the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation indicate that a revival of the lumber 
demand is imminent. The forecast of better 
business is based on the favorable aspect pre- 
sented by factors that normally influence the 
call for lumber, as well as upon the antici- 
pated seasonal revival. These include the less- 
than-usual lull during July and the high rec- 
ord in building contracts during that month, 
the lumber movement at date of latest report, 
indicated average stocks on hand at yards, 
Prospective farm demand and similar influen- 
tial factors, which strongly suggest a quite 
Satisfactory level for lumber requirements in 
the early fall. 


cently felled on the logging operations of the 
Central Coal & Coke: Co. at Vernonia, Ore. 
This great fir tree was 8 feet 6 inches in di- 
ameter at the butt, and was estimated to be 
838 years old. From this tree five saw logs 
were recovered totalling -160 feet in length, 
scaling 44,000 feet, as follows: Butt log, diam- 
eter 90 inches, length 24 feet, scale 9,514 feet; 
second log, diameter 87 inches, length 24 feet, 
scale 8,929. feet; third log, diameter 82 inches, 
length 32 feet, scale 10,580 feet; fourth log, 
diameter 71 inches, length 32 feet, scale 7,724 
feet; fifth log, diameter 55 inches, length 48 
feet, scale 7,312 feet. Total scale 44,059 feet. 
The accompanying photograph shows this mon- 
arch after it had been felled, and an. Atkins 
silver steel crosscut saw that was used in buck- 
ing the tree into the five log lengths. 


Woop VALUED at more than $4,000,000 was 


used in 1928 by box, shook, basket and crate 
manufacturers of Virginia, Dr. J. Elton Lode- 
wick, professor of wood technology at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, at Blacksburg, found in 
a State-wide survey of wood-using industries. 
Complete findings are being prepared for pub- 


lication in a bulletin some ‘time this fall. 





Floors 
That Stand Wear | 


and Tear In 
Public Buildings | 


The durability of flooring is 
tested by the constant tread of 
little feet in the school room, 
the shuffle of feet in the ball- 
room, public building, hospital, 

| and store building. It is in just | 
such places where Maple,: Beech 
and Birch flooring have proved 

| their long life and low replace- 
ment costs. 


Probably 20% or better of all 
Maple, Beech and Birch flooring 
sold has been manufactured by us. 
Our flooring is truly the “Old Re- 
liable” in every sense of the word 
because it sells readily for the dealer 
and never fails to give satisfactory 
service to the builder. 


Send us: the coupon below and 
keep in touch with our offerings 
in big value flooring. 


We also manufacture Hard 
and Softwood Lumber, 
Lath and Poles 


Grand Rapids Trust 
Company 
Receiver for William Horner 


Perkins Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Plant: Newberry, Mich. 


I< — — — — 


es MAIL THIS COUPON 


Saale 
Grand Rapids Trust Co. 
Receiver for William Horner 
Perkins Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Gentlemen: — Please send me your 
latest stock list of ‘‘ Old Reliable”’ 


Hardwood Flooring. 


| I would like to receive future lists as 
they are issued. This will not obligate 
me in any way. 


| _ - Eee : 
| POisinsicetiehc Rintntibacks: dupentelniieindes 
| i iiictinndssidarctemnctictsias State.._... 
>  GHEED ose Sener am oR 
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Recent Weddings in Lumberdom 


BROOKINGS-BROOKS. A ceremony which 
united two personages of unusual distinction 
took place on Tuesday evening, Aug. 27, at 
Gloucester, Mass., in the presence of a not- 
able group of distinguisned friends. Maj. 
Walter DuBois’ Brookings, manager of the 
Department of Natural Resources Production 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce 
and Miss Martha Nutting Brooks, a member 
of the House of Representatives, Boston, 
Mass., were married by Rev. Charles H. Wil- 
liams, of Jamaica Plains and Gloucester, Rev. 
Albert A. Madsen, pastor of the Trinity Con- 
gxregational Church, of Gloucester, of which 
the bride has long been a member, assisting. 
The bride is a graduate of Wellesley College 
and bears the distinction of having been the 
first woman to serve in the city council of 
any Massachusetts city, having been elected 
in 1923 as alderman of Gloucester. She is 
now serving her second term as a member 
of the Massachusetts State legislature. Maj. 
Brookings is well known in the lumber in- 
dustry. He is the son of the late John 
Emory Brookings, of Hollywood, Calif., and 
was partner in his father’s lumber business 
at Brookings, Ore., after graduation from 
Harvard Law School. During the World War 
he served in France with the 20th (Forest) 











NorthernWoods 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 








DRUMMOND, WIS. 





Manufacturers of Wisconsin 


WHITE PINE 
Hemlock and 
Hardwoods 


White Pine Pattern, Flask and 
Shop Lumber our specialty 


pemke; “EXTRA STANDARD” 


JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. 


Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich. 


MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


Good, Well Assorted Stock 


DRY PINE and HEMLOCK 
Prompt Shipments. 
Main Office, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Sales Office: 605 Murray Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kindly address all inquiries care Dept. 7. 


























Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Soecialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
WOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
te Blinds, Window rames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Sabo White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 
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Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
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| VON PLATEN-FOX COMPANY 
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Engineers, and after the armistice became 
food director of the American Relief Asso- 
ciation of which President Hoover was the 
head. He has been associated with the 
United States Chamber of Commerce for a 
number of years. The ceremony took place 
in the presence of only the immediate fam- 
ilies, the only attendant being little Miss 
Mary M. Brookings, six-year old daughter of 
the groom, who acted as ring bearer. The 
ushers included Lieut. Gov. William S. Young- 
man, of Boston, Hon. Frederick E. Draper, 
of Troy, N. Y., Hon. Elliott H. Goodwin, of 
Cambridge, Maj. Richard Park, U. S. A., Hon. 
William J. McInnis, of Gloucester, and Robert 
S. Brookings IJ, eldest son of the groom. 
A wedding reception followed the ceremony. 
Mr. and Mrs. Brookings will make their wed- 
ding trip by motor in the Blue Ridge and 
Shenandoah mountains and in October will 
go to California to visit Mr. Brookings’ 
mother at Hollywood. They will make their 
home in Gloucester, Mass. 


JOHNSON-MENEFEE. Miss Edith Menefee, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. L. B. Menefee, of 
Portland, Ore., became the bride of Ernest 
—. Johnson, son of Mr. and Mrs. C. D. John- 
son, of that city, on Sept. 5, the ceremony 
being performed at the Trinity Episcopal 
Chureh in Tacoma, Rev. A. A. Morrison offi- 
ciating. The wedding was one of the most 
charming of the season. The ceremony, 
which was attended by only the immediate 
families of the young couple, was followed 
by a large reception at the home of the 
bride’s sister and brother-in-law, Mr. and 
Mrs. Vernal D. C. Beach. Mrs. Beach was 
matron of honor for her sister, and their 
small niece and nephew, Towner and Cor- 
nelia, twin children of Mr. and Mrs. P. L. 
Menefee, were the adorable flower bearers. 
Mr. Johnson chose his brother Dean for best 
man. Following a short wedding trip Mr. 
and Mrs. Johnson will make their home at 
240 Bennington Drive, Portland. Mr. John- 
son is sales manager for the C. D. Johnson 
Lumber Co. 


HELVENSTON-TILDEN. The marriage of 
Miss Margaret Adelaide Tilden, daughter of 
Mrs. W. W. Tilden, of Bloomington, IIl., to 
Humboldt Rae Helvenston is announced to 
take place on Saturday evening, Sept. 14, 
at 8:30 o’clock at the home of Mrs. Tilden, 
43 White Place, Bloomington. The mother 
of the bride to be is one of the few active 
and able lumberwomen in the business, and 
is widely known. She was one of the organ- 
izers and first president of the Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary of the Illinois Lumber & Material 
Dealers’ Association, and is president and 
treasurer of the Corn Belt Lumber Co. of 
Bloomington, having been elected to that po- 
sition upon the death several years ago of 
her husband, W. W. Tilden, who was one of 
the best known Illinois lumbermen. 


O’'DONNELL-BOEMER. The marriage of 
Miss Anne Louise Boemer, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Herman J. Boemer, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., to Edward R. O’Donnell, of Chicago, 
took place at Milwaukee, Tuesday, Sept. 10. 
The ceremony was performed at the church 
of Saints Peter and Paul. Mr. and Mrs. 
O’Donnell are on their way to California 
where the honeymoon will be spent. Mr. 
O’Donnell is manager of the white pine de- 
partment of the Hilgard Lumber Co. in Chi- 
cago and has been with that concern for the 
last four years. Formerly he was in the 
lumber business in Spokane, Wash. 





HANDFORTH-ROBBINS. The marriage of 
Miss Nannie Washington Robbins, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. George P. Robbins, of Wood- 
bury, N. J., to Stanley Lougheed Handforth, 
eldest son of the late Thomas W. Handforth, 
of the Lindstrom-Handforth Lumber Co., of 
Tacoma, Wash., took place in Philadelphia 
on Aug. 31. The death of Mr. Handforth’s 
father took place just a week before the 
wedding. Mr. and Mrs. Handforth will make 
their home at Woodbury. 


CULLIGAN-BRAUTIGAN. Edwin J. Culli- 
gan, attorney for the Buffalo Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Credit Corporation, of Buffalo, N. Y., and 
Miss Maria Helen Brautigan, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Anthony F. Brautigan of that 
city, were married in Buffalo on Aug. 24. 
They will be at home after Sept. 15 in the 
Colvin Garden Apartments, Buffalo. Mr. Cul- 
ligan is well known in the Buffalo lumber 
trade, many of the local retailers being mem- 
bers of the organization. 


WOOD-DOAK. The marriage is announced 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Olivia Doak to William 
Wadsworth Wood. The ceremony took place 
at Oakville, Calif., on Tuesday, Aug. 20. Mr. 
Wood is widely known in the lumber busi- 


ness as the originator of the “Bill Ding” 
advertising service and also as a lumbermay 
He was formerly connected with the W, p. 
Wood Lumber Co., of Birmingham, Ala’ 
which was established by his father. }: 





HOPE-HALL. Robert R. Hope, assistant to 
the eastern manager of the James D. Lucey 
Lumber Co. of New York City, and Miss Mary 
Elizabeth Hall, of Utica, N. Y., were married 
at Yonkers, N. Y. on Aug. 31. Mr. Hope is 
a graduate of the New York State College 
of Forestry of Syracuse, N. Y. 


Saw Set Produces Smooth Cut 


A new saw set that makes circular saws 
produce a smooth cut has been developed by 
EK. C. Atkins & Co., and has been named ‘the 
A-Z Saw Set. The manufacturers claim for 
the device the ability to make the saw cut as 
smooth as that produced by a knife, irrespec- 
tive of fine or coarse teeth, on all kinds of 
cutting. 

In addition to the smoothness, a valuable 
feature is the reduction in the size of the kerf 
which is accomplished by this new set. This 
is partly responsible for the fact that saws 
which have been A-Z set run at least 50 per- 
eent lighter than others, thus reducing mill- 





wright and belt expenses. It eliminates the 
need for the more expensive hollow-ground 
saws, and also the necessity for side-filing of 
the teeth. 

The A-Z imparts a “double twist” set to 
the teeth, converting needle-point saw teeth 
into shear cutting knives. It actually pro- 
vides two sets of knives, right and left. Its 





universality allows the operator to start at 
the top of the log slip, converting the 1log- 
deck saws into smooth-cutting tools, then fol- 
low through on the jump saws to the trim- 
mers, back on the roller beds to the timber 
dock saws, and on to the lath bolter and lath 
trimming saws. It is expected that this will 
he a welcome addition to the tools in the 
filing rooms of those organizations which 
seek to produce the better types of lumber. It 
enables mill operators to purchase saws for 
straight line ripping and cutting-off machines 
and be assured the saws will produce that 
which the makers intended. 

The Atkins company has announced that 
in the future all its saws will be set with the 
A-Z Set, with no price increase. Circular saw 
users who desire more detailed information 
about this set may have it by writing to E. 
Cc. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 





THE TOTAL value of the White House and 
its grounds is estimated at about $21,936,000. 
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Trees Are Folks 


Trees to some are just a tree— 
Trees are sort of folks to me. 
Take that beech there over yen, 
Why, I knew him ’way back when, 
Knew him in his saplin’ days— 
You can see that’s quite a ways, 
Quite a ways from now and here, 
Yes, it’s been some forty year. 
Kind of grew along, we two, 
Like a pair of brothers do. 


And that oak by yonder wall, 
That’s the daddy of them all, 
Or grand-daddy is more like. 
Why, when I was just a tike, 
Seems to be, it stood as high, 
Filled about as much of sky, 
Threw as much of shade around 
On about as much of ground— 
Yes, that oak, so brave, so bold, 
Always seemed about that old. 


Yes, sir, trees are just like folks, 
Pine or maple, beech or oaks, 
Strangers maybe for a spell, 

Then you git to know ’em well, 
Used to seein’ ’em about, 

Till you’d hate to do without. 

So Til let the old oak grow 

Till some windstorm lays him low. 
Maybe then the beech will be, 
Like the oak, a fine old tree. 


We See b’ the Papers 
No man who can read is ever alone. 
It seems we never are when we try to. 


A girl likes a slim figure, unless its her 
salary. 


There is also many a slip between the green 
and the cup. 

However, it was the girls who really per- 
fected low visibility. 





’Nother man hurt by a still blowing up. 
The worm will turn. 


European bindweed threatens to become one 
of America’s greatest pests. 


Still, it can never hope to equal some of 
the pests that we send to Europe. 


There is, for example, the American woman 
who broadcasts all her conversation. 


And the addle-brained American who makes 
flippant remarks concerning sacred subjects. 


Not only would we walk a mile for a 
camel but ‘we would run ten for a tiger. 


Until now Europe has done very little to 
retaliate, except for an occasional author. 


The world’s greatest travelers are the Bos- 
ton Braves. They’ve been everywhere now. 


Every summer the American tourists gather 
> 4 “e ’ ” 
in Paris and say, “Laffin’ yet, we are here. 


Secretary Christensen, of the new farm 
board, is at his desk every morning at 7 or 
7:30. 

Well, so are we; and then the fellow who 
sees us at the ball game says we have it pretty 
soft. 

There are 200 mistakes in the average tele- 
phone book, not to mention those in the ex- 
change. 

The football season will soon open, and 
Congress will also resume the discussion of 
the tariff. 


Hogs may decline, as the market page says, 
but we never saw one decline a seat in a 
street car. 


Another great indoor sport is motorboating. 


You spend most of your time in the boat- 
house monkeying with the engine. 


The separation of church and state is so 
complete in this country that even a lot of 
our citizens seem to be separated from it. 





Other Poets Than Ours 


We are indebted to P. J. McHugh, of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., for this lumberjack 
poem by W. H. Maloney, and to Mr. Maloney himself for permission to publish it. 


The V. BR. L. Is Done 


I was forced to blow to this land of snow, 
To the short log country you see, 

I was sick and broke and hungry, too 

It’s just the place for me. 

I packed my sack and hit the track 

For the pine and tamarack. 

And take it from me it’s the place to be 

For this hungry lumberjack. 

I've stepped aside from the life outside 

And let the world go by. 

While I dig my teeth into real bull beef 

And feast on soggy pie. 

I’ve missed some meals and got rough deals 
So I’ve packed my canvas trunk 

And gone on a spree, but I’m glad to be 

In a good old double bunk. 

For I love the call of the old crosshaul 

And the team of dapple grays. 

And the steady strain of the decking chain 
As the logs roll up on the sleighs. 

My fingers crook for the feel of a hook 

I long for the top of a load. 
I love the shout, “Turn out! 
Of a teamster down the road. 
I love the whine of the saw in the pine 
As it bites its way to the heart. 

And the steady crack of the swamper’s axe 


Turn out!” 


As he willingly does his part. 


I thrill at the sight of the fire bright 

As the blacksmith turns his crank. 

And the anvil rings as his hammer swings 
While he makes a brace for the tank. 

And I go from there to the barn dog’s chair 
And hark to the days that are o’er. 

As the teamsters tell of the day of hell 

On Rainy’s rocky shore. 

I hear the bawl of the push’s cal] 

As he orders us out to work. 

And our loads we’ll land, for we understand, 
Our check is there, if we shirk. 


And the scaler’s talk as he swings his chalk 

For a number over here 

But we know by his glance that there isn’t a 
chance 

Of landing five million this year. 

We eat and freeze in the lee of trees 

As the north wind sends its chill 

And our chuck is froze while we hold our nose, 

At the lunch ground on the hill. 

Then home at night when the moon is bright, 

And the coyotes raise their yell, 

To a double bed in a paper shed 

And a drink from a surface well. 

But the best of all is the supper call 

When we troop into the shack 

And eat a bite with the appetite 

Of a hungry lumberjack. 

We work long days and sleep short nights, 

And play at cards for fun, 

But the forest recedes as we do our deeds, 

We'll be paid off, one by one. 

Farewell to the rows of underclothes 

And socks hung up to dry, 

Farewell to the seats which were such great 
treats, 

When the bacon swung so high. 

No more can we peep as we fain would sleep 

From blankets narrow and damp, 

Or hear the mourn of the breakfast horn 

As the bull cook lights the lamps. 

The clerk in his cage of wire gage 

Has cut his price to the rocks. 

And a shirt may be had if you want it bad 

For the price of a pair of socks. 

Next week we’ll go from this land of snow 

To town, and then our fun. 

And ot count our stakes as we cross the 
ake, 

For the V. R. L. is done. 


W. H. MALONEY, Camp 137. 


We are anxious to learn the authorship of the poem, ‘The Sawmill Man’s Prayer,” and to 


secure the permission of the author, if he can be found, to publish it. 


It is the poem beginning : 


Three sawmill men once hid themselves 
Behind a slab conveyor 

And kneeling on their patched up pants 
One offered up this prayer: 




















MEADOW 
RIVER 


BRAND 


Hardwood Flooring “ 


Hardwood Trim 


We are specialists in Hardwood 
flooring, Hardwood trim and 
mouldings. We are serving a steadily 
growing list of dealers who know 
from experience that our mixed 
cars reduce their stock investment, 
save them money on freight, simplify 
their buying, make checking in of 
shipments easier, etc. They know 
that Meadow River quality can be 
relied upon 100%. 


Let us quote on a mixed car of 


FLOORING— 
Red Oak Maple Beech 
White Oak Birch 


TRIM and MOULDINGS— 


Oak Poplar Basswood 
Chestnut Birch Ash 


STEPPING AND RISERS— 


Oak Birch 


BEVEL SIDING 


Poplar 


THE MEADOW RIVER 


LUMBER CO. 


RAINELLE, WEST VIRGINIA 
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Guaranteed : 
ROOFS se 


A well known Chicago 
firm has a proposition for 
lumber dealers who want 
to guarantee roofs to their 
customers. 


Investigate Now! 
Address 
“H.15”, American Lumberman 





THE LAWRIE LABORATORIES 


CHEMISTS — CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


Completely equipped laboratories 

specializing in problems of research 

and process development for the 
wood industry. 


MADISON AND CLEVELAND STREETS 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Insures 
Materials and Construction 


This is one way to win the confidence of 
your customers and guarantee them full 
value for their money. Dealers in all parts 
of the country are giving this Protection 
Policy to every customer. It'll pay you 
well to doit inthefuture, Investigate now! . 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Send us on approval sample “Specification 
Protection Policy.” Within 5 days we agree 
to remit 50c to cover cost of this sample or 
return same to you. 











Lumbermen’s 


Discuss Tariff and Costs 


New Orveans, La., Sept. 9—Routine mat- 
ters were presented in the regular meeting of 
the Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club here last Friday. The session opened 
with the presentation of the report on the pro- 
posed tariff on rough maple and birch. The 
House bill, No. 2,667, had originally proposed 
a duty on these items. The views of the club, 
which held that such a tax would bring a re- 
taliatory levy on hardwoods sent into Canada 
in an annual volume far in excess of the maple 
and birch brought into this country, were for- 
warded to the Senate finance committee. The 
revised bill was reported at the meeting as 
eliminating the impost on maple and birch. 

Manufacturers were also advised of the vig- 
orous efforts of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Institute and the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association to bring about a_ revision 
of the Government's building plans under 
which $300,000,000 will be expended in Wash- 
ington and which overlook lumber entirely. 
Members of the club are ready to back up the 
efforts of the larger group organizations in 
having wood considered on its merits as a part 
of the building plans. 

“The whole problem of logging small tim- 
ber,” said V. H. Sonderegger in a paper on 
this subject read at the meeting, “is one of 
business practice and economics. There never 
will be a uniform method of logging this class 
of timber for a given region. Each tract and 
operation is dependent upon location and the 
efficient administration of its organization.” 
Figures to determine general practice among 
the club members are being gathered by Secre- 
tary George Schaad and will be compiled and 
published when completed. 

Mr. Sonderegger’s recommendations to the 
manufacturers were: 

With a maximum logging cost delivered to 
the mill, study the cost of logging small logs. 
Study the cost of manufacturing the small 
logs, keeping an accurate check on the foot- 
age obtained and the percent of grades. In- 
vestigate the marketing and also the refabri- 
cation of the material obtained. With these 
facts before you, as business men you know 
your costs and profits and can act accord- 
ingly. Remember that no two areas or oper- 
ations are alike and that where one man may 
make profit another may lose, the problem 
being the location of the timber, efficient 
logging and manufacture, and the market 
outlook. To say that small logs are a losing 
proposition is a very broad statement and 
should not be accepted until each and every 
operator has checked over his own problem. 

The questionnaire is to determine what mem- 
bers are cutting ash in the 10-14-inch range 
and other species in the 10-16-inch range, and 
the practices and results. 

Glenn Harrison and George Henderson, who 
attended the St. Louis conference on the change 
in specifications on mattress lumber, reported 
to the club. They expressed satisfaction with 
the results, it being indicated that several hun- 
dred million feet of low grade (No. 3) hard- 
wood will be absorbed in the mattress work 
during the next two or three years. The speci- 
fications were to go up for the recommended 
change without delay but the expected action 
has not materialized as yet. 

George Henderson, of the Angelina County 
Hardwood Co., the club president, presided. 
Others in attendance included: 

J. A. Lacour, Pascagoula Hardwood Co.; 
T. L. Breeland, Caldwell Hardwood Co.; D. W. 
Winn, Eastman-Gardiner Hardwood Co.; L. E. 
Green, Eunice Band Saw Co.; E. B. Burt, 
Southern Hardwood Co.; Frank B. O’Leary, 
Macall Hardwood Co.; J. P. Scoggin, Peavy- 
Wilson Co.; R. E. O’Rourke, American Over- 
seas Forwarding Co.; J. F. Gunther, T. Hoff- 
man-Olsen; T. H. Sanguinet, Lyon Lumber 
Co.; W. D. Lurry, Zenovia Lumber Co.; L. G. 
Negrotto, Trersont Lumber Co.; J. L. Mojure, 
Adams-Newell Lumber Co.; N. F. McGowin, 
W. T. Smith Lumber Co.; G. N. Harrison, 


et 


Club Activities 


Louisiana-Central Lumber Co.; P. A. Rogers 
Pascagoula Hardwood Co.; K. W. Bridgag 
Pearl River Valley Lumber Co.; V. H. gon. 
deregger, forest engineer of New Orleans: 
and Roger E. Simmons. ; 
The Pascagoula Hardwood Co. was reported 
as signing up for membership in the club, 
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Sheboygan Club Meeting 


SHEBOYGAN, Wis., Sept. 10.—The sympathy 
of members of the Sheboygan County Lumber- 
men’s Club was extended to R. T. Titus, wood 
technologist for the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, when the Sheboygan dealers 
learned that he would be unable to appear be- 
fore them as guest of honor and_ principal 
speaker at their meeting, Sept. 6. Mr. Titus 
had learned, Aug. 28, of the death of his 
brother Bennett E. Titus, 42 a well known in- 
—— man, at his home in Bloomingdale, 
M3. 

Substituting on the program for Mr. Titus, 
E. A. Ehlert, Milwaukee wholesaler of lum- 
ber and State councillor for the Hoo-Hoo 
clubs of Wisconsin, indulged in many interest- 
ing reminiscences of the trade and spoke of 
current market conditions. E. A. Wade, Ab- 
erdeen, Wash., explained why he lives in a big 
Douglas fir log and expressed his great grati- 
fication for the splendid reception which had 
been tendered him in Sheboygan as a result 
largely of the lumbermen’s efforts. Three 
thousand out of the total population of 36,000 
went through the log home. 
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Funds in Bank as Guaranty 


Curusert, Ga., Sept. 9—Following the ac- 
tion taken by the Roofer Manufacturers’ Club 
at its meeting in Columbus, Ga., on Aug. 27, 
in adopting a resolution to guarantee the pay- 
ment of arbitration committee awards cov- 
ering all arbitrations decided against club 
members, as was reported in the Aug. 31 issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Secretary W. 
R. Melton has sent out a general letter to 
wholesalers, advising them of this action. In 
this letter the secretary says: 

At its meeting in Columbus, Ga., on Aug. 
the club unanimously endorsed the plan 
of guaranteeing the checking and grades of 
all roofers or No. 2 common pine _ boards 
shipped by the individual members of the 
club. 

The club has deposited in the Atlanta & 
Lowry National Bank of Atlanta, Ga., a suf- 
ficient amount of cash to pay all claims for 
the next five years, based on the record of 
the claims during the life of the club that 
were unpaid by its members. 

The wholesaler then is advised that if he 
has a car from one of the club members about 
which there is a complaint, he should first 
take up the matter with the individual ship- 
per, and if satisfactory adjustment is not made, 
then mail the file to the chairman of the ar- 
bitration committee, C. R. Mason, of Madi- 
son, Ga. 

All claims will be paid within ten days 
after the arbitration committee has rendered 
its decision. The buyer will also be paid six 
percent interest on his money from the time 
the millman receives it until the buyer is 
repaid on all claims awarded to him. Dur- 
ing the life of the club the wholesaler has 
won 99 percent of all the arbitrations. 

Wholesalers are assured that under this ar- 
rangement they can not lose by paying the 
menibers of the Roofer Manufacturers’ Club 
98 percent sight draft on all purchases made 
from the thirty-five manufacturers who com- 
prise the membership of the club. 

This action of the Roofer. Manufacturers’ 
Club in depositing in the bank a cash fund 
from which to pay all claims on lumber bought 
from club members after these claims have 
been arbitrated and decided in favor of the 
buyer, is considered the most constructive step 
ever taken by a lumber organization. 
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LUMBER DISTRIBUTION 


[NO. 10 OF A SERIES] 
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The distribution of building material was no problem in early colonial days, because both 


logs and the lumber and shakes it was possible to split from them were easily obtainable. 
With the growth of population, town life increased and a demand for lumber developed. Along the 
streams where settlements had sprung up, water driven circular sawmills were established,and to and from 


them in creaky ox carts drove those in need of lumber. 


In time, the volume of business in imports and exports caused good sized cities to develop along the 
Coast where the timber had been removed; and, since railroads did not exist, lumber had to be brought by 


water from mills located on navigable streams. 
schooners. 


The first wholesalers of lumber were therefore owners of small 


Cargoes were not difficult to secure, but to dispose of them was not so easy, and delays meant loss. 


The ship owners therefore found it advantageous to give 
commissions to those able to secure orders for lumber in 
advance of its arrival, and the machinery of distribution 
with which we work today was further perfected. 


As the cities grew in size and the lumber supply became 
remote, the problem of making adequate stocks available 
for the ready use of retailers, factories,and industrial buyers, 
made necessary large assembling and distributing yards, such 
as flourished at Tonawanda, Albany, and Chicago. 


Lumber has always represented a substantial investment, 
and the financing of both those producing and those using 
it has ever been a problem. The dealer in lumber, therefore, 
soon found himself both a transportation man and a banker, 
and as such rendered a signal service to the industry and 
the country at large. 


With the coming of railroads, the problem of getting 
lumber to its markets was somewhat simplified, but by this 
time the supply had become remote and the services of a 
middleman were even more essential than before. 


It is now possible to obtain a carload of lumber in so 
short a space of time that quantity buying in anticipation of 
needs is no longer the order of the day. Moreover, there 
has recently developd a marked disposition on the part of 
small consumers to club together in the purchase of single 
carloads, it being possible for a mill to arrange for a $6.30 
stopover charge for part unloading. 


We have always distributed our product en- 
tirely through wholesale and commission dealers, 
recognizing that they are students of the lumber 
market, prepared to give the buyer any informa- 
tion desired as to available sources of supply, 
prices, and advice about buying. 

We have appreciated the value to us, as well 
as to the trade, of this constant personal contact, 
since it means better understanding, relief from 
the necessity of correspondence at long range, and 
expert help when difficulties arise. We fully real- 
ize that, as “home folks” to the people in the 
section in which they operate, the wholesalers and 
commission men are in a much better position to 
understand the buyer’s problems and to render 
financial assistance when needed. 


We long ago learned that loyalty is born of the consid- 
eration of another's interest, and our business has been 
built up on the confidence such relations inspire. 
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“Lumber has always represented a substantial 
investment.” 


MADERA SUGAR PINE CO., Madera, Calif. 


Because of their general interest, especially to all users of pine lumber, 
this series of letters prepared by the Madera Sugar Pine Co., Madera, 
Calif., and sent to its entire list of distributors, is being published serially 


in the American Lumberman, and will be available to any one interested. 
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Pow Pine 


The Aristocrat of Structural Woods 






Keep your cus- 
tomers satisfied by 
filling their orders 
with this material 
of exceptional 
strength, stiffness 
and durability. 
Specify Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine. 


R.W. WIER 
Lumber Company 


fost HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Distributors:— Wier Long Leaf Lumber(. 
Mills:- Wrer.gate,Texas 
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GOLDSBORO 
N. C. PINE 


Our “Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 


Let us prove it on your next order, 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT 








WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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RUSTON, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 















Mille ot Office. 
CANDY, LA. RUSTON, LA 
C.B. Richard & Co, “mw 
e — 7 
Fi ders, 
29 Broadway, NEW YORK Customs Brokers: We 
handle oe ceame o 
7 . vi 
Ocean Freight = nf “aiscount'aratts. 
mmercial Credits 
Brokers for exports & tanports 
Special department handling export lumber shipments 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 


honors Panama - Pacific 
International Exposition 


GRAND PRIZE 
ee—_—eee 
ALSO ALAGKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Da fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500A xes& Tools 









AMASA B. McGAFFEY, prominent lumber- 
man of Albuquerque, N. M., was one of those 
who lost their lives in the tragic airplane 
accidert on a New Mexican mountain which 
kept an entire nation in suspense for several 
days until the remains were found by an avia- 
tor on top of Mt. Taylor. Mr. McGaffey was 
a passenger on the ill-fated “City of San Fran- 
cisco,” the T. A. T. plane, which left Los 
Angeles on Tuesday, Sept. 3, intending to land 
at Albuquerque where he was to take part in 
the State golf tournament. He had gone to 
Los Angeles to attend the marriage of his 
daughter. Mr. McGaffey knew the country in 
which he lost his life as well as, if not better 
than, any living man, for he had cruised, 
logged, fished, and tramped all over it. Hope 
that this experienced pioneer would be able tu 
lead the airplane passengers to safety if they 
had landed in any unknown or desert region 
was entertained until the wreckage was finally 
found on the mountain. 

Born in St. Johnsberry, Vt., A. B. McGaffey 
was 59 years old. He learned the lumber busi- 
ness in (New England camps and went to New 
Mexico in 1886 where he engaged first in the 
cattle business, but later founded the Mc- 
Gaffey Co. to log for the old American Lum- 
ber Co., of Albuquerque. In 1908 he organized 
the Santa Barbara Tie & Pole Co. in northern 
New Mexico, selling out in 1911. In 1917 he 
was associated with T. E. Pollock, of Flag- 
staff, Ariz., in the building of a sawmill at 
MeNary, Ariz., and the Apache Railway con- 
necting it with the Santa Fe at Holbrook, now 
enlarged and owned by the Cady Lumber Cor- 
poration. His more recent operations in the 
Zuni mountains near Gallup, N. M., centering 
in his sawmill at McGaffey, reached by logging 
railroad from Perea, are well known. 

Mr. McGaffey was a member of the Elks’ 
lodge and was a Shriner. He was a delegate 
to the National Democratic convention that 
nominated Woodrow Wilson for his first ad- 
ministration. It was largely through his ef- 
forts while secretary of the Albuquerque 
chamber of commerce that the large Santa Fe 
tie plant was located there and he was one 
of the hearty supporters of the “First Ameri- 
can” pageant. He is survived by his widow, 
three sons: Herbert and Neil, of Albuquerque, 
and Donald, of Los Angeles, and one daughter, 
Mary Katherine, recently married to Patrick 
Miller, of Los Angeles. Funeral services were 
held on Wednesday afternoon from St. John’s 
Episcopal Cathedral, Albuquerque, conducted 
by the Very Rev. H. A. R. O'Malley. 


SAMUEL JAMES WRAY, 56 years old, died 
of heart failure Sept. 6 in a courtroom at 
Tacoma, Wash. Mr. Wray, at one time a 
prominent and wealthy shingle manufacturer 
of Elma and Oakville, Wash., had just been 
adjudged a bankrupt after a long succession 
of losses. Broken in health by financial re- 
verses death came to his relief just as he had 
finished his testimony in the hearing on his 
case before the referee in bankruptcy. Mr. 
Wray had completed accounting for the $2,000 
insurance he had received when his mill at 
Oakville burned two months ago. The claim- 
ants’ attorney had finished his examination 
and told the court he was satisfied. “That is 
all,” he said. It was all for Mr. Wray, who 
had slumped down in his chair and died in a 
few seconds. Thirty years ago Mr. Wray 
operated one of the largest shingle mills in 
Gray’s Harbor County. He disposed of his 
mill at Elma and started another at Oakville 
which was recently destroyed by fire. The in- 
surance on the mill failed to pay off the cred- 
itors and so greatly did Mr. Wray worry over 
this that his attorneys advised him to file a 
bankruptcy petition though his debts amounted 
to less than $1,000. Mr. Wray is survived by 
his wife, Mrs. Lora B. Wray, and one son, 
(Norman, both of whom were in the court room 
at the time of his sudden death. 


JOHN ZUBER. who for many years con- 
ducted a wholesale lumber business in Atlanta, 
Ga., died a few days ago at his home in that 
city at the age of 88. Born in Germany, Mr. 
Zuber came to America at the age of 14, and 
served with the Union Army during the Civil 
War. He spent much of his time during the 
war in and around Atlanta, and on the con- 
clusion of peace settled in that city, establish- 
ing a wholesale lumber business there under 
the name of John Zuber in 1871. He con- 
tinued in active charge of this business for 
more than half a century, retiring a few years 


ago, since which time the business has been 


conducted by his son, John W. Zuber, his only 
immediate survivor. 





GEORGE W. PHALIN, president of the Tus- 
caloosa Lumber Co., Tuscaloosa, Ala., died 
there recently as the result of an automobile 
accident. He was one of the old-time lumber- 
men of the Southeast, having started the first 
operation in the Tuscaloosa section, a concen- 
tration lumber yard. He went there from 
Henry, Ill., more than a quarter of a century 
ago, and for many years conducted a lumber 
manufacturing and wholesale business under 


name of Phalin Lumber Co. That compan 
failed in 1921 owing to the depression of that 
year and the many changes in business condi 
tions. Mr. Phalin was a stockholder tor mop, 
than twenty years in the Tuscaloosa Lumber 
Co.,, and was elected president and genera 
manager a few years ago. That business has 
grown from a small dressing-in-transit Plant 
to that of a 100,000 foot planing mill and 
novelty furniture factory with retail lumber 
yard in connection. Mr. Phalin leaves a widoy 
and one son, Thomas M. Phalin. 


J. ALEXANDER NEILL, city clerk of 
Orange, N. J., and president of the J. Aley. 
ander Neill Lumber Co., died Monday mornin 
Sept. 9, in the Newark, N. J., Presbyterian 
Hospital after an illness of two weeks, ky, 
was 48 years old and aside from his promi. 
nence in politics was well known in New Jer. 
sey lumber circles. Mr. Neill recently went 
on a vacation to Nova Scotia for his health 
but failed to improve. Mr. Neill had _ been 
active in public life in Orange for fifteey 
years, having been campaign manager for 
Mayor Frank J. Murray in 1912 and 1914, Fo, 
about three years Mr. Neill published “The 
Orange Optimist,” of which he was the editor 
He was named city clerk in 1923 and three 
years later was re-appointed. He was for. 
merly a member and secretary of the Zoning 
Board of Appeals. Surviving are a widow and 
three children: J. Alexander, jr., Fred and Jane 
Neill; his mother and a brother, Charles 1, 
Neill, and three sisters. Mr. Neill was prom. 
inent in Masonic circles and a member of the 
Elks and the Orange Republican Club. 


THOMAS HOGAN, retail lumberman at 
Blair, Wis., for over 40 years, died at his home 
in that city Sept. 5, in his 75th year. Mr 
Hogan was born in Norway and went to west. 
ern Wisconsin in his youth where he enterej 
the lumber business at Black River Falls. He 
was the head of the Hogan Lumber Co. during 
the entire time that he lived at Blair and the 
only son surviving him, Arthur, was associ- 
ated with him in the operation of the yard 
Two daughters, Miss Louise and Mrs. Tosten 
Thompson, both of Blair, also survive. His 
wife died five years ago. 


ERNEST W. SCHEURMAN, of the Acme 
Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich., died at his home 
in that city Wednesday, Sept. 4, at the age 
of 66. Mr. Scheurman established the Scheur- 
man Lumber Co. in Saginaw, Mich., in 1898. 
He moved to Detroit in 1915 as one of the in- 
corporators of the Acme Lumber Co. and be- 
came one of its directors. At the time of his 
death he was treasurer of the company. Four 
brothers and three sisters survive him. 





J. J. WEST, founder and head of the West 
Lumber Co., Atlanta, Ga., and father of Her- 
bert J. West, secretary of the Georgia Retail 
Lumber & Millwork Association, died at his 
home in Atlanta on Aug. 23 at the age of 73. 
A pioneer lumberman, he was widely known 
in business circles in Atlanta territory. His 
son had been associated with him in the busi- 
ness. 


RUTH NETTLETON, aged 23, daughter of 
Walter B. Nettleton, Seattle, Wash., lumber- 
man, died Sunday, Sept. 1, as a result of a 
tragic accident. Miss Nettleton was attending 
a party at the home of friends Saturday night 
and while seated on the rail of a porch lost 
her balance and fell ten feet to a concrete 
pavement. She never regained consciousness. 


E. E. ROY, pioneer lumberman of Seattle, 
Wash., and for thirty-eight years a resident of 
Scattle, passed away at his summer home in 
Alderwood Manor Sept. 1. Mr. Roy formerly 
was active in the management of the Roy 
Bros. Lumber Co. His widow, a son, Edward 
B., and two brothers, Charles L. and Clyde R, 
survive him. 


WILLIS F. LADU, a pioneer resident of 
Mosinee, Wis., who was closely identified with 
early lumbering in the Wisconsin River val- 
ley, died at his home in that town Aug. 30 
He was prominent in local politics, had been 
postmaster of the town and more recently had 
represented his district in the State assembly. 


HENRY L. HENRYSON, of the Fred A. 
Chapin Lumber Co., of San Bernardino, Calif, 
died at his home in that city on Aug. 21 at the 
age of 43. Mr. Henryson was born in Montana 
on May 10, 1886. A daughter, Mary, is the 
only survivor. 


ERICK MYRMAN, 66, lumberman and 
pioneer resident of Chippewa Falls, Wis., = 
fatally injured Tuesday, Sept. 3, when a lo / 
ing jammer slipped backward and passed ove 
him at his logging camp three and one-hé 
miles north of Winter, Wis. Mr. Myrman L 
badly crushed and his ribs and back be 
broken but he did not lose consciousness. La 
died Sept. 4 in a hospital at Ladysmith, W . 
His widow and one son survive. Mr. Myrma 
had heen operating logging camps throughou 
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northern Wisconsin for the last twenty-five 
years. He went to Wisconsin from Sweden. 
For sixteen years he was owner and operator 

of the Norway House at Chippewa Falls. 

SHEEBBEBALAEZEEALGS 

Texas Rate Hearing Postponed 
AusTIN, TEx., Sept. 9.—The hearing before 
the railroad commission on the. proposed re- 
vision of rates on carload lots of lumber 
from points on the International-Great North- 
ern Railroad to Beaumont, Orange, and Port 


Arthur which was to have been held here 
Sept. 10 has been postponed to Oct. 8. Mem- 
bers of the railroad commission attended the 
national convention of railroad and utility 
commissions at Glacier Park, Mont., and their 
return was’ delayed ‘by heavy rains Which 
caused the postponement of the hearing. The 
trip to and from Glacier Park was made by 
bus in order that members of the commission 
might obtain personal information in regard 
to the operation of bus lines outside of Texas. 





Business Changes 


ARKANSAS.  Russellville—J. J. Shoptaw sold 
retail lumber business and leased buildings to 
Dyke Bros. Lumber Co., of Fort Smith which 


will operate as a branch with Rue Bonds in charge. 
Mr. Shoptaw continues manufacture and whole- 
sale of lumber. 

CALIFORNIA. San Diego—West-King Lumber 
Co, succeeded by J. Harold Peterson. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Terrell-Chiasson Lum- 
ber Co. (Inc.) succeeded by Terrell Lumber Co. 
(Inc)., W. lL. Terrell, prop. 

ILLINOIS. East St. Louis—Cain Hurley Lumber 
Co, sold retail yard to Belt Lumber & Supply 
Service (Inc.) 

IOWA. Bedford—F. C. Akin of Corning has 
purchased the Chandler Lumber Co. 

Grinnell—G. O. Watland has sold the Watland 
Lumber Yard to E. L. York, of Cedar Rapids. 

Knoxville—The Kool Lumber Co. has been pur- 
chased by the Taber Co. 

LOUISIANA. Sunset—Krause & Managan suc- 
ceeded by Sunset Farmers Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Springfield—I. E. Hatton Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Central Wholesale Lumber Cor- 
poration. 

NEBRASKA. Lorton—C. A. Gray lumber busi- 
ness sold to Adolph Weiler, of Dunbar. 

Wayne—C. H. Fisher Lumber Yard sold to Carl 
Wright. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Buford—Buford Mercantile 
Co, succeeded by Wilkinson Cash Store. 

OHIO. Columbus—Dodson Saw Mill & 
ber Co. has discontinued business after 20 years 
of operation. Ralph C. Dodson has opened a com- 
mission business. T. . Dodson, recovering from 
a long illness, will soon open a wholesale business 
it is reported. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Lake City—Z. H. Lumber 
Corporation succeeded by M. McKann & Co. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Winner—Robert Burns Lum- 
ber Co. sold to Rosebud Lumber Co. 

VIRGINIA. Appomattox—Appomattox Construc- 
tion Co. (Inc.) sold to Ned Wagers. 

WASHINGTON, Index—Sawmill and logging 
business of the Index Galena Co. sold by receiver 
to Security Timber Co. 

Poulsbo—George Hanson has sold his sawmill 
to George Eyler who will move it to Crosby. 

WISCONSIN. Diamond Bluff—Prescott Lumber 
Co, sold lumber yard to A. D. Carlson. 

*" WYOMING. Casper—Western Lumber Co. 
to Rohlff Lumber & Supply Co. 


New Mills and Equipment 


_ALABAMA,. Attalla—Attalla Lumber Co. erect- 
ing planing mill adjoining retail sheds, to handle 
wagon stock and off sizes. 

La Pine—J. E. Heathcock Lumber Co. will start 
operation of Landers Lumber Co.’s plant this fall 
following an improvement and enlargement pro- 
gram now in progress. New equipment being in- 
Stalled. 

CALIFORNIA. Vernon (Los Angeles)—E. K, 

ood Lumber Co. enlarging sheds, cost $4,200. 

Vernon—Gunn Furniture Co. has begun erection 
of $14,000 warehouse. 

_Vernon—Blue Bird Furniture Co. building addi- 
tion to factory. 

GEORGIA. Georgetown—Pine Lumber Co. re- 
building plant destroyed by fire; installing new 
machinery, 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—Davis Mfg. Co. will 
erect a $65,000 furniture factory; Nathan B. Helf- 
man, secretary-treasurer. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Asheboro—Asheboro Chair 
Co. rebuilding burned furniture plant; new equip- 
ment being installed. 


Incorporations 


FLORIDA. Saint Petersburg—Tropical 
Corporation, incorporated. 
Tallahassee—Wakulla Lumber Co., incorporated. 


Lum- 


sold 


Timber 


KENTUCKY. Path Fork—Bringardner Lumber 
®% increasing capital from $250,000 to $500,000. 
LOUISIANA. Sunset—Sunset Farmers Lumber 


®, incorporated; capital, $30,000. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Billerica—Grossman Lumber 
“0, incorporated; capital, $50,000. 
Boston—Baird Lumber Co., incorporated; 
tal, $20,000. 
MINNESOTA, Minneapolis—L. Paulle Co., incor- 
porated ; capital, $250,000; millwork, cabinet work, 
Store fixtures, show cases, etc. 

OHIO. Wheelersburg—Norman Adams Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $56,000; old. 


capi- 


OREGON. Portland—R. R. Gardner Co., 
porated; capital, $5,000; timber and lumber. 


incor- 


TEXAS. Dallas—Rogers, incorporated; lumber. , 

WASHINGTON. Vancouver—Acme Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, 10,000. 

WISCONSIN. Elcho—Hiles Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $100,000. 

Charlotte—C. J. Lambeth will reopen the Surry 
Furniture Co.’s plant after improvements and 
enlarging are finished; additional machinery has 


been purchased. 
Greensboro—Brooks Lumber Co. reported plan- 
ning establishment of creosoting plant. 


OREGON, Banks—Moehnke Bros. will 
burned sawmill on Canyon Creek. 

Cottage Grove—Bohemia Lumber Co. 
ing 3% miles of logging railway. 

Forest Grove—Carnation Lumber 
cently destroyed by fire, 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


rebuild 
construct- 
Co.’s mill, re- 
will be rebuilt soon, 
Florence — Parrish-Lam- 
bright Furniture Co., recently formed here with 
$15,000 capital, is establishing a small plant for 
the manufacture of a general line of furniture. 


WASHINGTON. Cle Elum—M, C. Miller Lumber 
Co. will erect a plant at Whittier. 


Casualties 


Atlanta—Plant 
& Tank Co. damaged by fire. 

ILLINOIS. Fairbury—J. N. 
loss by fire, $50,000. 

MINNESOTA. Mankato—Botsford 
loss by fire, 1,000. 

NEBRASKA. Omaha—E., P. 
Coal Co.’s yards damaged by fire; loss, $15,000. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Fire in lumber yard of 
Oscar Keppler, 565 Flushing Ave., caused loss of 
about $25,000. 

Lyons—Sloan Lumber Co., 

OHIO. Shelby—Shilling & Son, 
sawmill, $3,000. 

OREGON. Dallas—Sawmill 
mette Valley Lumber Co. 


GEORGIA. of Hightower Box 


Bach Lumber Co., 


Lumber Co., 


Boyer Lumber & 


loss by fire, $1,200. 


loss by fire in 


Plant of the Willa- 
damanged by explosion. 


Glendale—Lystud-Lawson lumber mill destroyed 
by fire; loss, $110,000. 

Lakeview—Lakeview Mfg. Co., loss by fire, $25,- 
000; mill building and equipment for box shook 
manufacture destroyed. 

Milton—Milton Box Co., loss by fire, $30,000; no 


insurance. 


TENNESSEE. Lynchburg—Planing mill of Lem 
Motlow damaged by fire. 

WASHINGTON. Kalama—Barr Shingle Co.'s 
plant -destroyed by fire; loss, $60,000; mill, dry 


kilns and about 4,000,000 shingles destroyed. 
Seattle—Elliott Bay Mill Co., loss by fire, $3,000. 
WISCONSIN. Brown Deer—Warehouse of the 

Fuller-Goodman Lumber Co. destroyed by fire; loss, 





$15,000, including stock of hardwood flooring, etc. 
New Ventures 
ARIZONA, Tucson—Mulcahy Lumber Co. will 
erect new lumber yard on West Congress St. 
GBRORGIA,. Attapulgus—Sellers & McCall have 


established a sawmill here. 
Hazelhurst—Green & Slack have started a plan- 
ing mill, 





IOWA. Clarinda—Arthur Keller has opened a 
lumber business, 

KANSAS. Stockton—C, Finch Orland has started 
a lumber and grain business. 

MICHIGAN. Jasper—Stevenson Lumber & Coal 
Co. has started a retail business. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Ralph W. Warner has 
started a wholesale lumber business at 401 Buder 
Bldg. 

OKLAHOMA, Heavener—Dyke Bros. Lumber 


Co., of Fort Smith, Ark., will open a branch here. 
OREGON. Eugene—Coyote Lumber Co. 
started a wholesale lumber business. 
Myrtle Point—Saunders Lumber Co. 
a sawmill, 

Portland—E. E. Gilmer 
building materials business 
Farrington & Co. 

The Dalles—Mill Creek Lumber Co. 
a sawmill. : 

PENNSYLVANIA. Brownsville—Geo. F. Frantz 
& Son have started a retail. lumber business. 

Washington—Sims Lumber Co. installing a plant 
to cut and ship walnut timber. 

WASHINGTON. Colville—R. N. McLean 
started a sawmill. 

Kelso—Francis Majors recently 
of a sawmill. 


has 
has started 


has engaged in the 
under name of F. W. 


has started 


has 


began operation 





The Go-Getter Pup Sez— 





There’s Profits in 
Quick Turnover 


Small stocks and quick turnover are the 
modern business tormula. Seidel quick local 
lot shipments keep your investment down 
and turnover up. 


Why have your money tied up in a slow 
moving stock when we can ship you prompt- 
ly anything you need by local freight? De- 
livery to any point within 600 miles in 48 
hours. One board or a carload. 


If it’s used in building, we sell it. 
How may we serve you today? 


Sex 


LUMBER Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 








Tidewater Red Cypress 


Our mills manufacture Genuine Tidewater 
Red Cypress. They have complete Planing 
Mill facilities enabling us to ship mixed 
cars Finish, Mouldings, etc., quickly. 


Along with our Cypress we can furnish 
SHORT LEAF PINE FINISH | 


SAP GUM MAGNOLIA 
RED GUM POPLAR 
TUPELO ASH 
MAPLE OAK, ELM 


Let Us Serve You 


GULF RED CYPRESS CO. 
13th Floor Barnett National Bank Building 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 











Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler”’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 


White Pine 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 
Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. New York, N. Y. 
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We have modern facilities 
for Kiln Drying, Resawing 
and Dressing Lumber. 


Try Us on Your 
Next Order 
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Order What You Need 
from Specialists in 


YELLOW PINE and 
HARDWOODS 


Lumber, Timbers, 
Ties, Piling 


WHITE PINE, FIR 


We are also Headquarters for 
Creosoted Products. 


Beaumont Lumber Co. 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
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MERICAN 


PLYWOOD 
CORPORATION 


















PLYWOOD OF 
RECOGNIZED QUALITY 
NEW LONDON, WISCONSIN 
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Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 
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Superbly illustrat- 

in colors by 
Oliver Kemp, and 
filled from cover 
to cover with 
songs of the saw 
and ax. 


$1.50 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 


431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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News Notes from Ame 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Sept. 7.—Arthur Koehler, wood technolo- 
list from the United States Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis., was the guest 
of honor at the regular meeting of the 
Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club yesterday. Mr. 
Koehler made an interesting talk on some 
of the little known tendencies of wood as 
discovered by the tests at the laboratory. 
The speaker said he was visiting the Pacific 
coast to make tests which may result in im- 
proving the second crop of timber now grow- 
ing in the district. 

“Your second crop of timber is now grow- 
ing,” he told the lumbermen. “It will not be 
the same as the virgin timber which will be 
gone in a comparatively short time. The 
problem is to make it just a little bit better 
from a mercantile standpoint. If we can, by 
investigation and study, show you how to 
improve the quality by as little as 5 percent 
we will have done a lot for the industry. 
This percentage may mean the difference be- 
tween lumbering at a profit or at a loss.” 

Mr. Koehler described the recent tests 
made in the laboratory on compression wood 
and the attempts made to analyze the cel- 
lular structure of different species of trees. 


“Trees are largely alike,” he said, “but 
each species has component parts which 
make it different from others. We have ob- 


tained many new reactions by chemical 
analysis. We know what these substances 
are chemically but we don’t yet know what 
use they may be. This is one of the sub- 
jects the laboratory is studying.” 

President Karl B. Kellogg announced the 
appointment of a permanent vigilance com- 
mittee which will investigate all cases where 
wood substitutes are used locally and report 
to the club when action may be taken to 
promote the use of wood instead. The com- 
mittee is composed of Roy Sharp, chairman, 
Paul H. Johns, Ernest Dolge and S. S. Water- 
man. 

A request from the Western Washington 
Fair Association that the club put a lumber 
exhibit in the annual fair this month was 
discussed and it was decided the matter was 
one for action by the individual member. 
President Kellogg has been appointed a di- 
rector of the fair association representing 
the lumber industry on the board. 

All shipping records for Tacoma were 
broken during August when 183 deep sea 
vessels arrived at the port and 189 departed. 
A large majority of these vessels were lum- 
ber carriers and it is possible the new high 
record for lumber shipments, made during 
July, will be again broken when the figures 
for August are tabulated. 

Building in Tacoma during August showed 
a decline of $100,000 from the figures for 
August, 1928, according to the report of 
the city building inspector. There were 333 
building permits issued last month, the value 
of the construction being $387,750. New resi- 
dences authorized numbered 33 valued at 
$112,000. 


Burns, Ore. 


Sept. 7.—With 250 men employed, the Bear 
Valley logging area of the Edward Hines 
Western Pine Co. presents a scene of unusual 
activity. The small mill that was placed in 
operation last winter to cut materials for 
construction has produced approximately two 
million feet of lumber up to this time, ac- 
cording to H. D. Haley, chief engineer. 

A 12-inch well, 151 feet deep, developing 
1,000 gallons a minute, has been brought 
in at the Edward Hines Western Pine Co.’s 
plant, and drilling is now in progress on a 
second well at the mill site. 

The Oregon & Northwestern Railroad, the 
Hines-owned line operating between Burns 
and Seneca, has been handling heavy ship- 
ments of live-stock recently. One shipment 
of 20, carloads of sheep, another of 17 cars 
of cattle, and still another of 10 cars of sheep 
were handled over this line during the last 
week. 

Additional activity at the Seneca logging 
headquarters of the Edward Hines Western 
Pine Co. was promised following the arrival 


i —. 


here a few days ago of a steam shovel which 
was shipped out over the Oregon & North. 
western line. 

Mortimer L. Hudson, secretary and genera) 
manager of the affiliated Hines companies, 
after a business trip to Burns and Portland, 
has returned to his headquarters in Chicago, 


Denver, Colo. 


Sept. 9—Cool, rainy weather during the 
last week in this section served to slow up 
building operations to a considerable extent, 
This, of course, cut down on demand for 
lumber and other building materials. Lum- 
ber yards are not buying a great deal at 
present as they are pretty well stocked and 
only are coming into the market for items 
that are needed for immediate use. The out- 
look for fall building is good and lumber- 
men are predicting a good sale cf lumber. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Sept. 10.—As an Irishman might put it, “the 
most notable feature of the lumber market is 
the lack of any feature at all.” Demand has 
been running along in a groove for several 
weeks, with practically no change in the price 


situation, softwood prices being classed ag 
tending to weakness, while hardwood prices 
hold firm, In fact, oak flooring upper grades 


were advanced a dollar last week, while the 
lower grades were cut to the same extent 
by some of the mills. Maple flooring prices 
are very stiff and, in some cases, higher than 
oak flooring. The volume of orders coming 
from middle western country yards still is 
disappointing. The East and the South still 
are keeping up the southern pine market, and 
there is not as much fir demand as earlier in- 
quiry indicated would be placed. On the other 
hand, the general business situation in the 
middle west is better than it has been. Lo- 
cally, there was an increase of $1,500,000 in 
building permits in August over the corre- 
sponding month last year, but most of the 
value was represented in downtown office and 
store buildings. Suburban building is slow, 
and local speculative builders are confining 
most of their operations to orders. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sept. 10.—An outstanding feature of mar- 
ket developments during the last week in the 
Twin City area has been a sudden upturn in 
the demand for northern white cedar. Deal- 
ers now believe that the fall business period 
has definitely begun, both orders and inquiries 
having increased. Posts in most demand are 
still the large sevens, but somie of the smaller 
sizes are being sold. It is apparent that many 
farmers, the bulk of the season’s work over, 
are turning to fencing. Poles are in normal 
demand and prices of both posts and poles 
are firm. 

Northern pine sales are holding. up well for 
the season and some dealers, both wholesale 
and retail, say they would not be surprised 
to see conditions better in the near future, 
although they admit they have had nothing 
to complain about thus far this year as com- 
pared with previous years. 

Northern pine prices are holding firm. The 
chief demand just now is for grain doors, rail- 
road material, snow fence timber and box 
material. 

There is a good demand in the Twin City 
area for balsam lath, with little call as yet 
for jack pine. Balsam stocks are dwindling 
fast. Lath prices are holding firm. The only 
branch of the trade suffering from business 
inactivity, it seems, is the millwork industry. 
Sash and door men report that things are not 
moving as fast as they should, but that pros- 
pects for the near future are rather bright. 

As the season progresses, lumber dealers 
report that it is now possible to get a fairly 
accurate line on crop conditions through the 
Northwest, a factor which will mean much to 
fall and winter business. In southern Minneé- 
sota a bumper crop is in sight, particularly 
corn. In the western and northern por 
tions of the State conditions will be some- 
what spotty, owing chiefly to dry weather 
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which burned some of the crops pretty badly. 
This situation is not widespread, however. 

Grover Conzet, Minnesota state forester, 
has issued a statement that the forest fire 
menace is the worst it has been this year, 
put thus far no large private interests have 
suffered any appreciable losses. To date the 
fire situation has been a threat rather than 
an actuality, most of the blazes being con- 
fined to cut-over lands and peat bogs, and 
kept under control. 


Duluth, Mian. 


Sept. 10.—The tendency has become more 
port a slight falling off in inquiries during 
the last week, generally speaking, although 
two or three mills say they are receiving a 
normal amount. The millmen, as the result 
of the minor seasonal slump, are beginning to 
put forth more efforts to obtain business. 

Despite favorable reports last week as to 
the available supplies, it is still apparent 
from a canvass of the situation that at some 
mills stocks are still considerably below nor- 
mal. This is not true in every individual 
case. 

An improvement in business in the near 
future is predicted by a majority of the op- 
erators, none of whom are at all pessimistic 
over the present situation, pointing to the 
year’s record of shipments and sales as very 
satisfactory. 

The total amount of stock on hand in the 
Head of the Lakes area, including some of 
the Canadian territory, stands at present at 
about 410,000,000 feet. 

Stocks now regarded as scarce include di- 
mension stuff, 12-inch Nos. 1 and 2 common, 
lx4-inch 14-foot No. 3 common, 1x6-inch 14- 
foot No. 2 common, 1x12-inch No. 2 common 
and Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 boards. 

Among stocks in surplus at most of the 
mills are 1x6 No. 4 common; 4-inch No. 3 
Norway, 1x5 common, 4/4 shop common, and 
5/4 No. 4 common. 

Operators report receipt of favorable infor- 
mation from the more southerly portions of 
the Northwest States and Nebraska relative 
to the farm situation. In northern Minnesota 
and parts of the Dakotas the situation is not 
quite as promising, although in those regions 
there is no large unbroken acreage that can 
be classed as having a complete crop failure. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sept. 10.—Head of the Lakes operators re- 
Pronounced among retailers to place small or- 
ders and to ask for quick delivery. Country 
yards report continued prosperity, however, 
with the big rush from the grain farmers yet 
to come. The situation in Wisconsin rural 
sections differs from that in most other sec- 
tions of the country because of the fact that 
the major activity is the production of milk 
products and stock feeding. Abundant early 
forage crops found the dairy farmers well 
Prepared for the drouth which has not been 
severe until lately and which is now being 
relieved by general rains. 

The status of the city trade in building 
lumber as reported is confirmed by statistics 
of the public employment offices which show 
that normal conditions in the building trades 
have been reversed, and for the first time in 
years there have been many more applica- 
tions from carpenters, masons and other 
Construction artisans than could be placed. 
Many sets of plans have been held up for 
final action because of the money stringency, 
and as soon as speculative funds are diverted 
from the stock market to normal channels, 
and as soon as loans become procurable at 
reasonable rates a considerable revival of 
building will take place. 

Fir and yellow pine are weak items, Idaho 
Pine is showing some strength, and Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan hemlock continues scarce 
although demand is moderate. Maple and oak 
floorings continue to show great strength. 
Conditions in the millwork trade are spotty, 
8Ome concerns managing to keep fairly busy 
on large single orders while the majority are 
complaining. Auto body manufacturers have 
Not made bookings in any volume but this is 


largely due to the fact that the most impor- 
tant plants in this State control their own 
mills and to some extent their own standing 


timber. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Sept. 9.—Building permits issued in St. 
Louis for the first eight months of 1929 
amount to $20,921,654, compared with $30,871,- 
778 for the same period last year, a decline 
of almost $10,000,000. The decline in con- 
struction is attributed by Director of Public 
Safety Steininger, a former contractor, to a 
scarcity of money, caused by the extensive 
speculation in stocks, although the recent 


strike in the structural iron and building ° 


trades also is blamed. 

The outstanding feature of the southern 
pine market has been the demand for transit 
ears. Dealers who had been buying from 
hand to mouth found themselves urgently in 
need of lumber, and were willing to pay from 
50 cents to $1 premium for a transit car that 
had the items wanted. Most purchases were 
of one car. Mill shipments have been light, 
and consisted mainly of badly mixed cars 
containing up to twenty different items. 
Business with the hardwood yards is quiet, 
except for. those that make direct shipments 
from the mills. 


Warren, Ark. 


Sept. 9.—The Labor Day holiday is reflected 
in decreased bookings of new business by the 
Arkanas soft pine mills. The first part of 
the week was very dull though both inquiries 
and orders have been on the increase since 
the middle of the week. Acceptable orders 
are for the most part badly mixed, covering 
such assortments of stock as dealers need to 
complete jobs already under’ construction, 
though some purchases are being made in 
anticipation of new fall business. All items 


.of bundled stock continue to be in good de- 


mand with available mill stocks in this dis- 
trict 10 percent to 35 percent under normal 
on ‘these items. 

Several mills report being still oversold on 
4-inch B&btr flat flooring and while new or- 
ders are restricted to 3,000 or 4,000 feet a 
car yet enough business is booked to take 
production of this item for the next fifteen 
or twenty days. Several orders for half and 
straight carloads have been declined though 
the price was acceptable. The mills are re- 
ceiving an average price of $41.50 to $42 for 
4-inch B&btr flat flooring. Surplus stocks of 
3-inch B&btr flat flooring have been practi- 
cally cleaned up. Four-inch No. 1 flooring 
continues scarce with orders running ahead 
of production. Stocks of 4-inch No. 2 flat 
and edge grain flooring in good kiln dried 
droppings are also limited. This also applies 
to all 3 and 4-inch edge grain except 4-inch 
“C” edge grain which is plentiful. Available 
stocks of 3-inch edge grain are well covered 
by orders. Sales of end matched flooring 
have improved the last few weeks, the de- 
mand running largely to 20 to 90 inches in 
3-inch B&btr flat and edge grain Flat floor- 
ing is fairly plentiful though the mills pro- 
ducing end matched flooring are sold up close 
on 38-inch B&btr edge grain. Four-inch end 
matched has had a better call than for the 
last several months. 

Surplus stocks of %-inch B&btr ceiling have 
practically disappeared at all the Arkansas 
mills. This item is sold up reasonably close 
at present while several mills report %-inch 
No. 1 oversold while No. 2 is in limited sup- 
ply. Orders are also taking B&btr drop sid- 
ing about as fast as standard lengths accu- 
mulate, though a few mills report a surplus 
of 10-foot and shorter in B&btr pattern No. 
117. Bighteen and- 20-foot B&btr and No. 1 
continues very scarce; also No. 1 in 16-foot 
and shorter, patterns No. 106 and No. 116, 
are very scarce. Several orders for straight 
cars of 9- and 10-foot B&btr car siding were 
offered the mills at $44 and $47.50, mill basis, 
but are regarded as too low. Most recent 
sales have averaged $45, mill basis, for 10- 
foot and $48.50 for 9-foot. The spread is too 


narrow between $- and 10-foot and an: in- 
crease in demand for 9-foot should send this 
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C4 PACIFIC COAST Co 








1" No.1 Hemlock 
Boards and Shiplap 
If you are in the market for 
better Western Hemlock 
and desire extra Snappy 
Service, we invite your 
future orders. 


PACIFIC STATES 


LUMBER CO. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


Manufacturers of 







Douglas Fir, West Coast 
Hemlock, and 
Red Cedar Products 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
8S. B. Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Blidg., 
Chicago, Ill. 

K. J. Clarkson, 8353 McKnight Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Frank Probst,”. 0. Box 1187, Fargo, N. D. 
A. J. Brown, P. O. Box 171, Denver, Colo, 
H. E. Wade, 1330 J St Lincoln, Neb. 
Associated Lbr. Service, 815 Lemcke Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind, 














SITKA SPRUCE 


We cut our own 
timber, in a modern 
Band Mill, equipped with latest 
type Kilns and High Speed Planers. 


Our Specialty is Shop . 


(Strong to Edge Grain) ‘ 


Also Spruce Finish S4S 


(13/16 x 1/2” Off in Width) 
Capacity 150,000 Ft. 


REEDSPORT, OREGON 





The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


: Pondosa 
ey Pine 


Dry Selects 


General Offices and Mills: 
— ipmente via N. P. Mi ] M ont. 


i 
Milwaukee Rys. 





THE CLASSIC OF THE LUMBER BUSINESS 


As long as there is a lumber industry, lumber- 
men, and others as well, will read and re-read “In 
Forest Land,” by Douglas Malloch, “the lumberman 
poet.” Into it the poet laureate of the lumber 
business has put the humor, philosophy and senti- 


ment of the woods and the lumber-camps. If you 
know these things, how you will enjoy this book! 
$1.25, postpaid. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
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length up to $50 or better mill basis. But 
very few cars of 4- or 6-inch No. 1 lining are 
available in this district. 

There has been little change in finish stocks 
the past few weeks other than 14-foot casing 
and 16-foot 8-inch base, which continues to 
be sold ahead of available stocks. 

The demand for wagon sides at the small 
yards accounts for the heavy run on 14-foot. 
Stocks of l-inch No. 1 are searce and poorly 
assorted except in 1x8, 16-foot and shorter, 
though stocks of 1l-inch No. 2 have increased 
at most mills and assortments are available 
in all widths and lengths except 1x12 10- and 
20-foot. 

Dimension stocks are fairly well assorted, 
2x12 No 1 and 2x4’s, 10-, 18- and 20-foot 
No. 2 being the secarcest items. Stocks of No. 
3 dimension are limited, being confined largely 
to droppings developed in running No. 2. The 
demand for lath has increased, leaving only 
No. 1 available for straight carloading. Most 
mills are sold thirty days ahead on No. 2 
lath. 

Small mills are operating at capacity ex- 
cept where the extremely dry weather has 
limited their water supply. 

The retail trade in Arkansas should be rea- 
sonably good this fall in the cotton districts, 
particularly the Arkansas, White and Missis- 
sippi river bottoms where a good cotton crop 
is being harvested. The extremely dry 
weather of the past two weeks has hurt the 
crops in most districts, but a satisfactory 
yield is being made and at present prices 
should produce a fair demand for lumber a 
few weeks hence. 

O. O. Axley, general manager of the South- 
ern Lumber Co., and M. B. McLeod, vice presi- 
dent of the Southern Lumber & Supply Co., 
left this week on a business trip north, calling 
on the trade in St. Louis, Indianapolis, De- 
troit, Chicago and other points. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Sept. 9.—Some of the developments in this 
market during the last week and before that 
of late have been of an encouraging charac- 
ter, with the situation as a whole more 
promising than it was and with the move- 
ment of lumber unmistakably on the increase. 
A considerable number of the wholesalers re- 
port that they are getting more business than 
they did only a short time ago and that 
September promises to be a better month 
even than August has been. One reason for 
this confidence is to be found in the extra- 
ordinary activity in construction work. Dur- 
ing July not less than $28,827,000 worth of 
building of various kinds was awarded here, 
this being the highest month’s total on recor) 
for the city. 

P. F. Feitner, of the Osceola Cypress Co., 
of Osceola, Fla., interrupted his trip froia 
Florida to New York long enough on Sept. 
4 to call on some of the wholesalers here and 
see about cypress needs. Mr. Feitner, who 
is well known in this city, was making the 
journey by automobile and was accompanied 
by his wife. He expressed some encourag- 
ing views as to the prevailing state of the 
trade and the prospects. 

Galloway Pease, genial head of the Gallo- 
way-Pease Lumber Co., operating a mill at 
Sumter, S. C., was in Baltimore Sept. 4 and 
spoke encouragingly of the activity that pre- 
vailed in the hardwood trade. He said busi- 
ness was good and the outlook promising. 


Toronto, Ont. 


Sept. 9.—While the lumber trade in On- 
tario is none too active it is, if anything, a 
little better than is usual during the early 
part of September. The annual Canadian 
National Exhibition at Toronto has just come 
to a conclusion and the trade has to put up 
with a good deal of interruption to the 
normal flow of business during the two 
weeks of this event. The year, to date has 
been a satisfactory one with a fair volume 
and steady prices. Ontario is making good 
industrial progress. Factories are busy and 
many of them are expanding. Agriculture 
has had a good year. In nearly every re- 
spect the farmers have had good crops and 
the cattle and dairy industries have done 
well. There are a few spots with specialized 
products, such as the tobacco district in the 
southwest and the peach district in the 
Niagara peninsula where the outlook is not 
so encouraging. Extremely dry weather the 
last two weeks, accompanied by great heat, 
has threatened to injure some of the fruit 
crops, but there are good indications now of 





a rainy spell in time to prevent any serious 
loss. 

Speculative builders appear to be selling 
their houses more readily and to be coming 
back into the market by degrees. In Quebec 
Province, especially in Montreal, the reports 
are that small house construction has fallen 
off. There is a quiet market for cull lumber 
which is used in this line of trade very 
largely. Most of the Montreal yards have a 
fair stock of cull lumber on hand, but there 
does not seem to be a real surplus. 

Gordon C. Edwards, M. P., Ottawa, of W. ¢ 
KMdwards & Co. (Ltd.), former president of the 
Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, has do. 
nated $200,000 to the 3aptist College at 
Brandon, Man. 

S. F. Rutherford, of the Grier Timber Co, 
Montreal, gave the official welcome on behalf 
of the Montreal Board of Trade, to the mem- 
bers of the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, 
on their tour to Montreal and Quebec on Sep- 


tember 2. 
Boston, Mass. 


Sept. 10.—The Pacific coast fir and hemlock 
situation here is a little better, perhaps, but 
is still far from satisfactory. Sales are stil] 
being made more than occasionally at figures 
that mean little or no profit. There is no 
doubt indeed that there have been very re- 
cent transactions at prices that meant a loss 
to the seller. For eastern spruce lumber the 
market is quiet but fairly steady. Lath are 
positively dull even at the recent declines, 
For 1%-inch $6 is now the price. Yellow 
pine flooring is quiet but steady. The bulk 
of current business in 8-inch air dried roofers 
is being done at $28.50@29. There have been 
no further changes in quotations for Idaho 
white and Pondosa pine. Demand is slow 
and there is still a range of $2 in prices 
taken for common grades. 

The Calmar Line steamer Calmar arrived 
here last week with 2,500,000 feet of fir and 
hemlock from Portland, Seattle, Gray’s 
Harbor and San Francisco and unloaded at 
the Wiggin Terminal and the Army Base. 

Sidney Prince, formerly with Frost & 
Davis Lumber Co., has been appointed rep- 
resentative for eastern New England of 
Frank A. Niles Lumber Co. 

Denying reported sale of the company’s 
property in Pawtucket, R. IL, President 
Arthur G. Newell, Vice President F. B. 
Brooks and Treasurer J. G. Smith of the 
Newell Coal & Lumber Co. announce that the 
business will be continued on the same site 
where it has been successfully operated for 
more than seventy-two years. 

John Barry, of the Strong & Hale Lumber 
Co., Portland, Conn., and Mrs. Barry have 
been enjoying a vacation in Europe and will 
visit Paris, London and Ireland. 

John Schwarz, of the Schwarz Bros. Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., has returned from a long 
rest in Germany and his brother, Charles 
Schwarz, has sailed for a vacation in the 
same environment. 

The Basley Lumber Co., Newtonville and 
Waltham, Mass., has introduced here the idea 
of issuing a certificate of quality, suitably 
framed, and presented to the builder to be 
hung in the house upon completion. This is 
io assure the prospective home-buyer that 
the lumber concealed beneath wall-coverings, 
floors and ceilings is high grade, sound and 
enduring material, and is being received as 
a decided step forward in the effort to pro- 
tect both reliable builders and home-buyers. 

W. A. Fuller & Son (Inc.), lumber dealers 
at Clinton, Mass., have successfully intro- 
duced portable bathhouses for the conven- 
ience of bathers seeking recreation and cool- 
ness in the Nashua River. Several of them 
were recently completed with plumbing con- 
veniences and are proving quite popular. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sept. 9—The market in the last month has 
shown little change in most items, with sales 
of poplar holding fairly steady. Maple shows 
a tendency toward a $2 to $3 rise, with a 
searcity of the better grades. Many items 
on the pine list are still weak, with prices 
at the lowest level since post-war days. Oak 
remains fairly active. 

About thirty members of the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange attended the first fall meeting 
held at the new quarters in the Finance 
Building last Thursday, and listened to a 
talk by E. O. Erhart, representative of the 
Castanea Paper Co., of Lock Haven, Pa. Mr. 
Erhart’s subject was “What This Company 
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. . 
Guaranteed Kiln Drying 
If you feel that you need some help 
in your Dry Kilning Department, may 
we suggest that you ask us for our plan 


for correcting your troubles. We take 
the full responsibility on ourselves and 
gxuarantee results. Write today. 


Vention, please, this advertisement 
in the American Lumberman, 


ELMER E. PERKINS COMPANY 
BRADLEY, ILLINOIS 








K. D.Window and Door Frames 
We Can Also Frame parts 


Garage Doors ouse Doors 
« 
Furnish 


Cut Door Stock 
Plywood or Veneer Panels. 


Porch Columns 
Porch Newels Porch Rails 
Balusters and Baluster Stock. 


Straight cars or mixed with 
yard stock. 


John D. Collins Lumber Co. 


White Bidg., SEATTLE, WASH. 











Co PORTLAND, ORE. Co 








OUR SPECIALTIES 


5/4%x4 Vertical Grain Porch Flooring 
Vertical or Mixed Grain Finish 
Vertical Grain Stepping 


MOULDINGS — Factory Stock 
All made from the finest of 


Old Growth Douglas Fir 


of soft texture, dried in strictly modern dry kilns. 


ROYALS, PERFECTIONS, XXXXX Red CedarShingles 
Mills: Raymond, Washington 


WILLAPA LUMBER CO. 
Sales Office: Failing Bldg, PORTLAND, ORE. 














- ORDER 
| MIXED CARS 


*PINE —, Material 


urned Balusters 


Table Legs, Etc. 


*Our Pine is grown in California 
and Southern Oregon. 


Gutter 
j Mouldings 


io I R Columns 
Turned Stock 
Finish—Casing 

Base, Etc. 


We can complete cars with Doors, Plywood 
and Fir Uppers. 


Harty Manufacturing Co. 
PORTLAND OREGON 


WOODWORKERS 
SINCE 1888 








Our Specialty— SOFT TEXTURED | 


California White Pine 


BEVEL SIDING MOULDINGS 
BUNGALOW SIDING 


, Prompt Service. Straight or Mixed Cars. 
We KNOW our service and quality will please. 


ELLINGSON LUMBER CO. 
KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON 


























lath took another turn upward and $3.50 
f. o. b. mill for No. 1 longleaf lath has been 
asked and _ received. Longleaf and dense 
shortleaf timbers have been in demand among 
the builders of shops and factories. Drop- 
ping grades of flooring and siding are in de- 
man. No. 3 common boards are slow. No. 2 
common air dry ‘boards and dimension are 
sluggish. Shortleaf mills in local territory 
are slowing down operations because the de- 
mand for short length stock has dropped off. 
All yards are short of regular stock, and 
buying on the basis of actual needs, conse- 
quently bargain prices hold no inducement. 
Milis have better stocks of lower grades than 
at any other time this year, while the aver- 
age mill is short on the upper grades. 

The Harris Manufacturing Co., with plant 
and general offices at Johnston City, Tenn, 
manufacturer of oak flooring and certain 
items of oak trim, have established a sales 
office here to cover Alabama and western 


7 Norfolk, Va. 


Sept. 9.—It would appear from the volume 
of new business booked during the last week, 
that everybody in the lumber trade had been 
rather slow in recuperating from the Labor 
Day celebration. The trade is rather pes- 
simistic. Millmen are not worrying over 
prices going any lower for right now it is 
difficult for any manufacturer to make both 
ends meet. Some mills have started up 
again after being down a month or more, but 
unless conditions show improvement, these 
are apt again to suspend operations. 

Sales of 4/4 edge No. 2 & better bandsawn 
have been light and this is true of good cir- 
cular sawn stock although the yards are 
interested in circular sawn lumber shipped 
edge and stock widths combined. The price 
remains the same. Demand is likely to be 
better during the next two weeks although 
yards claim now they have little room for 
additional good lumber. Four-quarter edge 
No. 3 has been moving fairly well and the 
mills are not bothered with much unsold 
surplus. Four-quarter No. 2 and better stock 
widths, rough and dressed, in mixed cars, 
also in solid cars of one width rough, have 
been moving well and it seems that 4-, 10- 
and 12-inch is searce in both band and cir- 
cular sawn stock. Good circular mills have 
little finish to offer and the price on this is 
going to advance soon if demand continues in- 
sistent. Four-quarter No. 3 stock widths have 
been quiet during the week; 5/4 and thicker 
No. 2 and better have also been moving 
slowly with the exception of 5/4x12-inch, 
which is very popular. Other items of good 
rough lumber on the list have been inactive. 

Cargo sales of 4/4 edge No. 1 box kiln 
dried rough for Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
New York, which included other items of box 
lumber and some of the better grades, have 
been a little larger during the week. The 
rail mills, however, have found business very 
quiet and in addition have been held up in 
shipping due to the fact that most of the 
box mills are loaded up with stock and are 
not getting in much new business. There is 
plenty of good air dried edge box and box 
men are interested but can not take any more 
stock at present. Four-quarter edge No. 2 box 
has been very quiet although a little of this 
is being shipped in mixed cargo orders. Four- 
quarter No. 1 stock box has been moving fairly 
well but has not been as active as during 
August. Both the yards and box mills seem 
to be well covered for the present. There is 
no complaint as to price but the main point 
is that further stock is not needed right now. 
Four-quarter No. 2 stock box has been rather 
slow and some of the mills are quoting 
rather low prices to keep these items cleaned 
up. Five-quarter and 6/4 edge box are be- 
ing inquired for but millmen are not much 
interested because the offers made by buyers 
have been very low. Four-quarter box bark 
strips have been moving very slowly and the 
question of price is not the prime factor. 
Large consumers are not interested in more 
stock at any price. 

There has been a slowing up in demand for 
mixed cars of flooring, ceiling etc., and many 
times inquiries gall for so many items that 
a number of mills are unable to quote. Mixed 
cars of cypress dressed have been in good 
demand and good prices have been obtained 
for this wood. Kiln dried roofers have been 
moving well and 6-inch is hard to buy for 
quick shipment for these have been popular 
for some weeks both in solid car lots and in 
small lots in mixed cars with other items. 





Air dried roofers have been very quiet anq 
wholesalers are offering “demurrage dodgers” 
or rather “transits” nearing or at diversion 
points, at very low prices and finding qiff. 
culty disposing of them. Naturally, there. 
fore, they are not disposed to take a change 
right now on more stock for future shipment 
unless conditions show a marked improve. 
ment at consuming centers. 


Laurel, Miss. 


Sept. 9.—The lumber. market during the 
last week has been comparatively quiet, 
While orders have continued to come in xt 
list prices, they were not as numerous ag 
they were. Local sales managers feel that 
this slump is only temporary and that the 
market will shortly again be active. Loca} 
production took a decided slump when the 
Marathon Lumber Co. closed operations, cut- 
ting its last log on Aug. 30. The export 
market has shown more life and orders for 
several million feet of South American 
scantling were placed with the local mills at 
good prices. Sawn timber prices continue 
very strong and boom stocks are rather low, 

The hardwood mills are running full time 
and report good business, with orders about 
in line with shipment of production. 

Philip A. Rogers, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of HEastman-Gardiner & Co, 
Dawson W. Winn, general sales manager, 
and Allan La Cour, of the Eastman-Gardiner 
Hardwood Co., spent several days in New 
Orleans recently for lumber meetings. 

Edgar Lieb Enochs, prominent lumberman 
of Fernwood, Miss., is now connected with 
the Eastman-Gardiner Hardwood Co. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Sept. 9.—There has been a continuation of 
the betterment in cypress sales during the 
last week and the volume of business now 
being booked is very satisfactory to the 
manufacturers and wholesalers of the South- 
east. Although the weather has been very 
unsatisfactory for drying and shipping of 
cypress lumber, the mills have managed to 
maintain their’ volume of shipments and 
have for the most part been able to satisfy 
their trade. Cypress prices have shown some 
strength, in that there has been no further 
inclination of shippers to accept orders that 
are not up to their lists in prices. Planing 
mill work seems to be on the increase and 
most plants are in position to keep going 
at least five days a week. Orders are still 
badly mixed, calling for’ assortments of 
lengths and widths that are at times some- 
what hard to fill. But the desire of the 
manufacturers to give the trade just what 
is wanted has spurred them to extra efforts 
and they are consequentiy getting out orders, 
which some months ago would have been 
considered too hard to handle. 

The longleaf pine market continues good. 
All of the mills have sufficient orders on file 
for special cut stock and for export to keep 
them busy for some time. Some of the 
schedules run somewhat heavy to 10-inch 
and wider, but the trade seems to be in posi- 
tion to pay for what it wants so the mills 
are booking all they can take on in the 
heavy stock. These orders work in very fav- 
orably with the export orders that are stead- 
ily coming and on which the mills are 
obtaining some especially attractive prices. 
Shed stocks are moving slowly but are show- 
ing some signs of betterment, now that buy- 
ers in Georgia and the Carolinas are making 
some demands on the Florida mills. Air 
dried shortleaf, such as roofers and framing, 
is in about the same shape of a week ago, 
which.was none too favorable. 

Hardwoods are moving fairly well, even 
though prices have not held up. Inquiry 
from the body manufacturers shows some 
increase, although the wheclesalers that cater 
to such trade have not been very active in 
getting sufficient stock to meet the expected 
demand. Export activity is not impressive 
as it seems that the United Kingdom market, 
along with the continent, has sufficient stocks 
on hand to take care of its immediate needs. 

W. H. Tippin, manager of the Jacksonville 
office of American Pitch Pine Cog., who has 
just recovered from the effects of an auto- 
mobile accident sufficient to permit him to 
make the trip to New Orleans, is now con- 
fined to the Touro Infirmary in that city from 
two operations that were found necessary to 
correct developments resulting from the acci- 
dent. 

M. L. Fleishel, president and general man- 
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ager of Putnam Lumber Co., Jacksonville and 
Shamrock, Fla., has just returned from a 10- 
day trip to Chicago and other middle western 
points and to several Texas cities. 

Arthur Corcoran has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Wilson Cypress Co., Pa- 
latka, Fla., to succeed Herbert Wilson, re- 
eently deceased. Mr. Corcoran has been an 
employee of that company for twenty-five 


years or more and is well. versed in matters 
pertaining to the management of its opera- 
tions and affairs. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Sept. 9.—Lumber sales have been a little 
slower the last two weeks although there 
have been no developments to cause a great 
drop. Proposed building activities promise 
a normal market for Sentember. The whole- 
sale market for the last two weeks is re- 
ported to show a demand for 1x4 No. 2 ver- 
tical flooring; 1x8-inch 12-foot clear; 1x6 and 
1x12 rough common; 1x6 surfaced common. 
The slowest items reported are: 2x4 and 1x6 
worked; 2x8 rough common, and lath. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Sept. 9.—More active building in this sec- 
tion has resulted in some improvement in the 
southern pine market since the early part of 
this month, but as a whole trade is reported 
only fair by manufacturers and wholesalers. 
Retailers, however, especially in the larger 
centers like Atlanta, Savannah, Macon, 
Augusta etc., have been doing an unusually 
good business since the latter part of August. 
and as they have been carrying normal stocks 
they are expected to enter the southern pine 
market actively this month, so that early 
improvement in mill demand seems in pros- 
pect. The millwork industry has also been 
a fair buyer the last two weeks and is ex- 
pected to improve takings the rest of this 
month. The fall outlook is considered very 
promising in Georgia due to the large crop 
yields and the good prices prevailing. The 
industrial situation is less promising, with 
sales only fair and few large orders being 
booked, though the outlook for car mate- 
rials, timbers and building items in the rail- 
road field this fall seems unusually good. 
Prices as a whole are unsatisfactory and no 
immediate improvement seems in prospect. 


Portland, Ore. 


Sept. 7.—Logging camps in the Columbia 
River district will have to move lively the 
next two months if they are to get in enough 
saw logs to meet the demand from mills dur- 
ing the winter, for at present the supply is 
considerably lower than usual at this time of 
year. Practically all camps are in operation 
in the district, but they are more or less 
handicapped by the fire hazard which may 
cohtinue for another two or three weeks. 
The Pacific Northwest has experienced one 
of the longest dry spells on record and there 
have been many serious fires, but so far the 
Columbia River district has managed to 
escape losses this summer. Several mills 
and logging operation within a hundred miles 
of. Portland had close calls this week, 
however. . 

E. A. Selfridge, lumber trade commissioner 
for the United States Department of Com- 
merce for Europe, will be in Portland Sept. 
10 to meet with lumber exporters and others 
interested in the office of James E. Peebles, 
manager for the Department of Commerce 
here. Mr. Selfridge is stationed at London 
but his field includes all of Europe. 

Log rafts are to be sent from Siuzlaw Bay 
to Grays Harbor this fall, it was learned this 
week when the first raft, containing 500,000 
feet, was sent to sea in tow of a large tug. 
The new business is being carried on by 
R. J. Ultican, of the Pacific Coast Rafting Co. 

In a general way the lumber market here 
has shown very little fluctuation the last 
week. The heaviest export demand continues 
te come from China while Japan is placing 
relatively little business. 

The Portland Spruce Mills (Inc.), will begin 
operation of its big, exclusive spruce mill 
here at St. Johns on Oct. 1, it was announced 
this week. The mill is practically new and 
is equipped with the most modern machinery 
for the manufacture of spruce and especially 
airplane stock. This mill was formerly the 
Beaver-Linnton plant, but was partly de- 
stroyed by fire soon after the new company 
had purchased it. 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


Sept. 9—Rcturned from a trip to Chicago, 
James G. McNary left Wednesday night for 
the Cady Lumber Corporation offices and 
mills at McNary, Ariz., having received word 
that A. J. McQuatters has been somewhat in- 
disposed for a week. The most moist season 
eastern Arizona has known since 1900, with 
the possible exception of 1920, has greatly 
retarded lumber production and shipments, 
but the precipitation relieves the danger of 
a curtailment in production in the Phoenix 
territory (now a national factor in box 
shook consumption) by a Salt River water 
shortage, and the rains are a wonderful help 
to farmers and stockmen generally. 

“Arizona Logging With Caterpillars,” a 
motion picture depicting the effective use of 
tractors in the woods operations of the Sagi- 
naw & Manistee Lumber Company, Williams, 
Ariz., will be shown during the meeting of 
the southern section of the Mountain States 
Lumber Dealers’ Association in Albuquerque, 
in October, through the courtesy of the man- 
ager, Roy A. Nickerson, and his Albuquerque 
representative, R. V. Wickens, 

The Higginbotham-Bartlett Lumber Co. has 
put in a yard at the rapidly building oil town 
of Hobbs, near Lovington, in southeast New 
Mexico, of which Mr. Brewster, formerly with 
the Panhandle Co., at Littlefield, is manager. 
T. J. Harris and P. J. Wooldridge had estab- 
lished yards there six months previously. 

William Cameron & Co. (Inc.) have bought 
the Harper Lumber Co. at Iraan, Tex. 

Our Lumber Co. and that of the Tulsa Rig, 
Reel and Manufacturing Co., at Big Springs, 
Tex., have been absorbed by the other Big 
Springs yards. 


| Shreveport, La. 


Sept. 9.—The yellow pine market continues 
slow, with demand hardly up to expectations 
for the season. Numerous mixed orders 
coming along, and there are not many 
changes in prices, particularly on uppers and 
shed stock. Finish is moving at a fair price, 
and the market is about the same as it 
has been all year for good, steam dried stock, 
and where a mill is equipped to dress it and 
load specified lengths and widths, the mar- 
ket would be considered fairly satisfactory. 
Where the big and also the smaller mills 
are suffering is in the lack of orders for 
commen boards and shiplap, centermatched 
6-inch flooring and the like which are being 
turned out in too great a quantity at present. 
One large operator stated that the price of 
6-inch No. 2 had declined to such an extent 
that he hardly knew where the market was 
on that item, and demand has also been slow 
on straight cars of shiplap and No. 2 dimen- 
sion, all of which is held in surplus by the 
mills. There is a great reluctance about put- 
ting the stock in transit to the eastern mar- 
ket yet notwithstanding the sacrifice, a good 
many of the mills are doing this. Special 
orders for timber cutting have been coming 
along at fair prices, but oil field trade is not 
as brisk as could be desired. Shipments are 
moving rapidly and cars are being supplied 
promptly, regardless of the heavy movement 
of cotton products. 

The hardwood market is firm, and there is 
a good demand for dry stock, especially in 
4/4 and 8/4 sap gum. In these two items the 
big as well as small mills are reported sold 
up to green lumber, and hence there is no 
very heavy movement at present. Other 


items in hardwood are moving also, though. 


of course demand for oak is slow, as it has 
been all year. 

J. Rezin Welsh, of the Perfection Oak 
Flooring Co., and D. L. Rathfon, of the 
Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co., left by automo- 
bile a few days ago for California, to spent 
several weeks. It is Mr. Welsh’s second auto 
trip to the West. 

John S. Welsh, secretary-treasurer of the 
Peavy-Byrnes and affiliated concerns, with 
his family, is spending a vacation in the 
Texas Panhandle with relatives. 


S. H. Bolinger, head of the Bolinger lum-. 


ber interests here, is steadily recuperating 
from a recent operation at Battle Creek, his 
friends here are advised. 

S. M. Collins, timber estimator of Monroe, 
La., has spent several days in Colfax and 
nearby territory lately looking over the 
Edenborn lands for the Brown Paper Mill 
Co. of West Monroe, according to advices re- 
ceived here. It is understood that the Brown 


company plans to take over the Edenborn 
lands in Grant Parish, also in Winn Parish, 
embracing 70,000 acres, to increase its supply 
of pulp wood for a paper mill to be located 
near the center of the holdings. 

A. J. Peavy, president of the Peavy- 
Byrnes and affiliated lumber companies of 
Shreveport, has been presiding this week 
at the seventh biennial training conference 
of Scout executives in region five. Mr. Peavy 
is chairman of the fifth regional executive 
committee of Boy Scouts of America. The 
meeting is being held at Fort Smith, Ark. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Sept. 7.—As this is written Seattle has 
reached the lowest humidity point of the 
year and special fire warnings have been sent 
out by protective agencies. Three fires in 


(Continued on page 81) 
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CRONWALL & COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Lumber Company Financing 





Represent owners of 


PACIFIC COAST 
TIMBERLANDS 


For Sale on Attractive Terms 





231 South La Salle Street 
Continental Illinois Bank Building 


CHICAGO 




















Collections 


If you can’t collect it let the 


RED BOOK 


people handle it for you. They are the 
people for intelligent collection service. 
Rates low for results obtained. 


No charge if no collection, unless spe- 
cial services rendered. 


Ask Department 3 to send Pamphlet 
49-C giving rates. 


Use Clancy’s Red Book Service for ac- 
curate credit ratings. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT 


ASSOCIATION 
608 So. Dearborn &St., CHICAGO 
Eastern Headquarters: 35 S. Wiiliam St., NEW YORK CITY 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
1! SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 

















—=SAWS=>= 


Their Care and Treatment 


By H. W. DURHAM 

This book will serve as a reliable guide for those who wish 
to know the art of saw fitting, or who wish to learn the prop- 
er methods of sharpening and keeping saws in order. 

During twenty-five years the author visited a large num- 
ber of sawmills, investigating the methods used in saw- 
sharpening shops, and much useful information obtained is 
embodied in this work. 

This book is bound in cloth, stamped in gold, and con- 
tains 269 pages with index. 


Price, delivered, $1.65 
American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 











G. H. Cunningham, of the W. E. Holcomb 
Lumber Co., Tupelo, Miss., called on Chicago 
lumbermen Tuesday and Wednesday. 


D. B. Campbell, of the Campbell & Dann 
Manufacturing Co., Tullahoma, Tenn., was in 
Chicago Monday and called at several lumber 
offices. 

Frederic S. Palmer, of San Francisco, gen- 
eral sales manager of the Madera Sugar Pine 
Co., spent the early part of this week in Chi- 
cago, calling on the local lumber trade. 

Carl R. Nelson, of Chicago, secretary to Ed- 
ward Hines, president of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., returned Monday from a two 
weeks’ motor trip through northern Wisconsin. 
He reported that the towns in that section ap- 
pear to be quite busy. 

Ralph J. Hines, of Chicago, senior vice 
president of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., 
gave a fifteen-minute talk Friday over radio 
station WGN, on the subject of the Century 
of Progress Exposition, the world’s fair which 
will be held in Chicago in 1933. Mr. Hines is 
a director of the exposition. 

Walter Robison, of the firm of Baxter, 
Robison & Montgomery, of Chicago, left Sat- 
urday, accompanied by his wife, on a combined 
business and pleasure trip to the Pacific coast. 
On the way they will stop at Zion National 
Park, in Utah, for some time, and then will 
continue their journey to the West Coast, 
where Mr. Robison expects to visit several of 
the mills with which his firm does business. 
The trip will consume about a month. 

M. G. Truman, of the Marsh & Truman 
Lumber Co., Chicago, has an interesting way 
of making customers remember his firm. Re- 
cently he sold a large consignment of Douglas 
fir timbers to a southern contractor for Mis- 
sissippi flood control work. A picture of these 
timbers, some of which were 129 feet long, 
appeared in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at the 
time. Now Mr. Truman is keeping the mem- 
ory of that shipment fresh by sending postcard- 
size pictures of it to each customer, inclosing 
it with other correspondence. He has used this 
same system in connection with other ship- 
ments of unusual interest, keeping the struc- 
tural value of wood before the attention of 
those with whom he deals. 


A New Lumber Bond 


Baker, Fentress & Co., timber land factors, 
have brought out on a 6.30 basis an issue of 
$800,000 first mortgage 6 percent sinking fund 
gold bonds of the Carlisle Lumber Co., Ona- 
laska, Wash., successor to the Carlisle-Pennell 
Lumber Co. The proceeds of the issue will 
be used to build more dry kilns for the better 
preparation of the product and facilities to aug- 
ment income. The bonds are secured by a first 
lien on- 530,000,000 feet of fee timber and 460,- 
589,000 feet under favorable contract, the value 
of the security being at least $5,600,000 or more 
than seven times the present loan. The Carlisle 
company has mills of 70,000,000 feet single shift 
capacity and has averaged net earnings for 
charges in excess of $395,000 a year, nearly 
four times the total fixed charge requirement. 
The sinking fund provisions are extremely good 
and the bonds should rank as a premier invest- 
ment in their class. 


Visits West Coast Operations 


N. A. Gladding, vice president and general 
manager of E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., manufacturers of the famous silver steel 
saws, was in Chicago Wednesday of this week 
on his way home after having spent two 
months on the Pacific coast. During his stay 


-on the Coast Mr. Gladding visited many of 


the operations and renewed acquaintanceship 
with many of his old friends who are in that 


section. Mr. Gladding was impressed with the 
rapid development all along the Pacific coast 
of woodworking plants and small factories that 
utilize wood in various forms. 

This development has created a demand for 
a somewhat different type of product than 
that originally supplied by his company to the 
lumber trade, but in line with its policy of 
keeping abreast of all developments, his com- 
pany now is enjoying a splendid trade in con- 
nection with supplying the needs of these 
wood-working plants. 

Mr. Gladding was greatly interested in a 
visit to the Boeing airplane plant where he 
saw all the processes of manufacturing the 
latest types of airplanes, in connection with 
which much lumber is used. This lumber nec- 
essarily is sawed into small pieces, and here 
again a different type of sawing equipment is 
needed. Another interesting plant visited by 
Mr. Gladding was a battery separator plant 
which uses large quantities of Port Orford 
cedar. Mr. Gladding was accompanied on this 
trip by his eleven-year-old grandson. 


(SALAH Aaa 


Boy Scouts Back from England 


Having had a wonderful trip, both from the 
standpoint of education and pleasure, a con- 
tingent of Boy Scouts from the Pacific North- 








Left—Rudolph Crommelin, of Pendleton, Ore.; 
right—Leonard Eshom, of Seattle, Wash. 


west spent a day and night in Chicago last week 
on their way home from Birkenhead, England, 
where they had attended the world scout jam- 
boree. Included in the party was Leonard 
Eshom, of Seattle, Wash., the son of Dan 
Eshom, who is connected with the Pacific Coast 
Department of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Young Eshom, as well as his twenty-three com- 
panions in this particular group, all reported 
having had a most interesting trip, but they 
were all glad to be back in the United States 
once more. While in Birkenhead young Eshom 
took advantage of the opportunity to visit an 
English lumber yard. The proprietor, instead 
of turning him over to a clerk or subordinate, 
himself took the young man in charge and 
showed him the entire plant, including the lum- 
ber yard, the mill, and the office. It was all 
mighty interesting, but young Mr. Eshom thinks 
that lumbering in England is a much more con- 
servative ‘business than is lumbering in the 
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United States. The boys all returned from 
England equipped with walking canes and mon- 
ocles, as indicated in a picture taken by Ititer- 
national News Ree of udolph Croiimeéliii; of 
Peridleton, Ore. (left), atid Leotiard Eshom, 
this picture being taker as they were: stnitiig 
the Chicago skyline through their Englis 
monocles: ie: ; 


Lumberman Is 4 Banker, Tod 

Ocben, Uran, Sept. 9.—Robert Anderson, 
president and general manager of Anderson & 
Sohs’ Co. and one of the most widely known 
retail lumbermen in the Mountain States, was 
this week elected a member of the board of 
directors of the First National Bank and the 
First Savings Bank of Ogden, leading bank- 
ing institutions of this city. 


Hoo-Hoo Club Becomes Active 


After an extensive quiescent period the Chi- 
cago Hoo-Hoo Club at a special meeting held 
on Sept. 10 elected new aan al discussed 
plans for greater activity during the comitig 
year. A tiumber of fepresentative Hoo-Hoo 
wete preserit, and after a full and informal 
discussion of affairs and activities of the club, 
officers and directots were elected as follows : 

President—Hugh K. Taylor. 

Vice President—B. A. Thornton: 

Treasurer—L. J. Pomeroy. 

Secretai'y—George W. Burgoyne. 

Directors: Tom Moore, J. L. Lane, A. H. 
Ruth, Paul Grady, John T. Hansen, A. J. 
Barker, C. L. Baxter, W: F. Biedermann, 
A. L. Ford. 

It was voted to hold atiother special meet- 
ing within thirty days for the transaction of 
all business atid to perfect the program of fu- 
ture activities, entertainment, ete. 

Setretary George W. Burgoyne, whose office 
is at 155 N. Clark St., cordially invites both 
resident and non-resident Hioo-Hoo to call at 
his office or telephone him for service of any 
kind, especially information and assistance to 
visiting Hoo-Hoo. The club desires to make 
itself useful to non-resident members of the 
order when they are in Chicago, and the secre- 
tary and members of the club will cheerfully 
do whatever they can to accomplish this object. 


Lumberman Is Airway Official 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 10—A. R. 
Rogers, president of the Rogers Lumber Co., 
former president of the Minneapolis Civic & 
Commerce Association and chairman of the 
Minneapolis committee, today was made chair- 
man of the board of directors of the North- 
west Airways. Control of the aviation com- 
pany at the same time moved from Detroit, 
Mich,, to the Twin Cities, a majority of the 
stock of the corporation being purchased by a 
group of St. Paul and Minneapolis business 
men. 





Heads Chamber of Commerce 


VINCENNES, IND., Sept. 9.—G. F. Osterhage, 
local lumber dealer, has been elected president 
of the Vincennes Chamber of Commerce for 
the coming year. He is one of the most widely 
known lumber dealers in southern Indiana. 


News Letters 
(Continued from page 79) 
Grays Harbor County and several others have 
occurred but the damage has not been great. 
According to E. H. Jackson, manager of 
the Truck Loggers’ Co-operative Association, 
there is an oversupply of small logs. Mills have 
been well stocked up this summer and more 
small logs have been logged than the market 
can absorb. Many truck loggers have un- 
salable logs on hand. The volume of truck 
logging is running about the same as last 
year. Of much interest, however, is. the 
growth in use of pneumatic tires. Operators 
have found that much better speed can be 
made and hard rubber tires are gradually 
being discarded. 
The Logging Underwriters & Inspection 


Association reports a 50 to 60 percent loss 
to date, which is about the same as last year. 
However, this asso¢iation considers the next 
four weeks the most hazardous of the season 
and is overlooking no bets. E. B. Ellis, rep- 
resentative here, has warned his members to 
take every possible precaution. 

The Japanese market is very quiet; ex- 
potters here putting the bldme on tHe tight 
financial condition of the. country:, Japanese 
buyers are believed to have loaded up on 
lumber before the new duty went in and 
this stock must be absorbed before any con- 
siderable amount of buying will take place. 

Wholesalers are feeling happier inasmuch 
as sales the last two or three weeks have 
picked up. There is a demand for the better 
grades of shingles. Retail yard dealers are 
purchasing considerable common dimension 
but the general volume is below normal for 
the time of year. 

Small fir logs are facing a weak market 
but the larger sizes are bringing their price. 

L. K. Morris, president of the Frontier 
Lumber Co., of Brownsville, Tex., was a visi- 
tor to Seattle last week. Mr. Morris is 78 
years old, 


Aberdeen-Hoquiam, Wash. 


Sept. 7.—Logging operations in the Grays 
Harbor district are about 75 percent normal. 
A policy of curtailment has been observed 
during the months of fire hazard. Despite 
the curtailment there is no serious log short- 
age, although stocks of fir, spruce atid cedar 
are below the year-round average. 

The Grays Harbor County Fair at Elma 
the last week of August had one of the finest 
wood prodiicts displays that has ever been 
gathered together here. The exhibit was 
managed by J. E. Hellenius, 6f the 4L. The 
display included fir, spruce, hemlock and 
cedar. Select airplane spruce, sounding 
boards for pianos, sandblasted fir panels, 
cedar tile and shingles were attractively 
shown. Hoquiam’s famous bathing girls, at- 
tired in suits of spruce, gave opportunity to 
see one of the unique uses to which spruce 
veneer may be put. Log rollers exhibited 
their skill during the afternoons and evening. 
The lumber exhibit staged by sixteen Grays 
Harbor lumber plants was of the highest 
standard, and so successful that serious 
thought is being given to the establishing 
of a permanent lumber exhibit on Grays 
Harbor. 

William R. Whitlock, of Aberdeen, has been 
granted a patent on a high line carriage 
adapted for hauling logs. The invention 
makes it possible to hoist a log to any con- 
venient height and haul it without injury to 
surrounding timber. 

Cc. W. Buckner returned last week from a 
seven weeks’ business trip which took him 
to large manufacturing plants in the East 
and as far south as St. Louis. Mr. Buckner 
is head of the Research & Sales Extension 
Bureau, representing Knox & Toombs, Dura- 
ble Door Co., and the Harbor Plywood Co. 
He stated that he found eastern conditions 
good. He found interest keen everywhere he 
went in the mammoth plywood panels that 
are now being produced at the Harbor Ply- 
wood Co.’s plant in Hoquiam. 

New machinery installed in the plant of 
the Harbor Plywood Co. makes it possible to 
manufacture panels 8144x16 feet and % of an 
inch thick. The first of the big panels will 
be shipped to Chicago. Gigantic machinery, 
including a press weighing 200,000 pounds 
and capable of exerting a pressure of 3,000,- 
000 pounds is used in the manufacture of 
the huge panels. 

The Oriental Lumber Co., located at Copalis 
Crossing, which is owned and operated by 
A. L. Davenport and T. W. Tebb, of the 
Pacifie Lumber Agency of Aberdeen, is bring- 
ing selected spruce logs by train to Grays 
Harbor from Puget Sound. Douglas fir is also 
being brought to the Harbor, but the ship- 
ments are made by water instead of rail. 
To stimulate the importation of these logs 
the port of Grays Harbor haS cut the wharf- 
age rate for handling logs from 25 cents to 
15 cents a thousand. 

Jay G. Weatherwax, brother of Cliff 
Weatherwax, former Grays Harbor lumber- 
man, who now resides in San Francisco, re- 
turned this week from a three months’ trip 
which took him to Australia, New Zealand 
and the South Seas. Mr. Weatherwax was 
accompanied by Mrs. Weatherwax. It was 
their first trip to the South Sea Islands. 
Mr. Weatherwax is connected with the log 
scaling bureau in Aberdeen. 
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l figure your 
et ANY CLEFR invoices! 
Figuring invoices on 
lumber is never a matter 
of arithmetic.—when 28 
Meilicke Lumber Calcu- 
lator is used. 

This is not a general 
calculating device which 
can be used for anything. 
It talks in board feet, 
and gives costs and ex- 
tensions per thousand. 

This ad pinned to 
your letterhead will 
bring you one on ten- 
day free trial. 









Meilicke Systems, Inc. 
3472 North Clark St., Chicago, IL 3 
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WIGGINS fretless Patent 


assure you of proper card representation. Many 
of America’s largest card users use Wiggins 
cards exclusively because they realize that the 
proper card serves the 
dual purpose of an- 
nouncing theirsalesmen 
while adding 
prestige to the 
house. Ask for 
tab of speci- 
mens and ob- 
serve _ their 
smooth edges 
andexcellence 
of engraving. 





POTEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURON.PA 
CLOHER BUILOIN® 
CHICASO 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Plate Makers Die Embossers 


CHICAGO 





Engravers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue, 




















AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





- September 14, 1929 ~ 























PROTECTION 


NATALBANY lumber is guarded during shipment with the same 
care and attention exercised in the mill and yard. 


Every car is inspected before it is loaded. It must be waterproof, 
clean, devoid of protruding nails. 


Before loading each board is carefully inspected. No piece is shipped 
that does not meet the grade requirements. 


The floor of the car is sprinkled with sawdust. The sides of cars 
containing upper grades of lumber are lined with paper. This protec- 
tion enables you to get your lumber clean and unscarred. 


Moisture content will be held to a minimum for the doors of cars 
in which upper grade lumber is shipped are sealed with heavy paper 
before leaving our siding. 


This is NATALBANY protection. Your lumber will-come to you 
just as you want it and when you want it. Our location on the main 
line of the fastest railroad out of the producing territory insures you 
prompt delivery—overnight shipments in cases of emergency. 


Mills: 68-71-72-73 on the Illinois Central Speedy Main Line 


NATALBANY 


LUMBER COMPANY, LTD, 
SALES oe 


HAMMOND, LOUISIANA 
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